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MAJOR TRUEFITT ON A SUBJECT 
IMPORTANT TO HUSBANDS. 


I aM going to break ground in a totally new question, 
but with wonder that it has been reserved to me to 
do so. When I look along a fashionable business-street 
in one of our large cities, and observe the temptations 
presented by mercers and milliners to my friends of 
the softer sex, I feel that the Maine Liquor Law 
has at least the objectionable character of being a 
partial measure. I ask myself, Why should we 
endeavour to put down only one traffic of a seductive 
and mischievous kind? There is a Gin Palace, with 
its baleful attractions, at one corner; but here is a 
Muslin Palace, with equally bewraying, though not so 
deadly attractions, at another. Why should the latter 
be left to becuile the wits of the ladies, while 
Forbes Mackenzie Acts seek to save the somewhat 
poorer, but not less heedless, victims of the opposite 
establishment ? 

If I am wrong, may all concerned forgive me; 
but I cannot help thinking that the Muslin Palace 
carries guilt on the very face of it. Given the weak 
female heart as the subject of experiment, and behold 
how well adapted is the apparatus brought to bear 
upon it! The lofty entrance, with plate-glass sides 
and flanking windows, displaying coloured nothings of 
all sorts of inconceivable forms and incomprehensible 
purposes—the long retiring vista of counters and 
tables, attended, not by women, who are perfectly fit 
for the silly business, but by Young Men—the dazzling 
mirrors, inviting the victims to self-worshipping trials 
of shawls and scarfs—the soft, winning manners and 
insinuating talk of the shopmen, addressed to every 
whim of taste or tastelessness which they may detect in 
the votaries—an honest business could not require all 
this. Were the question only that women should have 
decent attire, less Circean spells would serve. The 
object manifestly is, to tempt the poor sex into the 
purchase of habiliments beyond what they need, and 
of finer kinds than are meet for them; and hence 
the magnificence of the system and all its ensnar- 
ing arrangements. The Muslin Palace betrays its 
character by being a Palace. 

The husbands should look to it, engage a Mr Gough, 
get up an Alliance, and establish an organ to make 
themselves heard by. It is very much their concern, 
both as it affects the solidity of character of their wives 
and daughters, and their own pockets. I am afraid 
they are far too insensible to their own woes. Men 
will pass a seductive bonnet-shop on their way to 
*Change every day for a series of years, and no more 


regard it than if it were a mangling establishment. 
They reflect not on the tremendous interest which 
these gauzy, crapy, ribbony bewilderments have for 
hundreds of the other sex; how their wives have dreamt 
for weeks of a certain specimen about the size of a 
tolerable butterfly; how their daughters never pass 
without snatching a fearful joy; and how these airy 
insignificances will tell upon their balances at Christ- 
mas. There were witchcrafts and philters long ago 
for entangling the hearts of the fair; and some sages 
bore us now and then with their fears for the effect 
of novel-reading upon the female imagination. But 
charms, philters, chloroform, and ideal Lord Henries, 
take on, in my regard, an aspect of perfect innocence, 
in comparison with the fascinations of those rainbow- 
like windows into which we see our women gaze day 
by day, and wish and wish the soul away. 

There is something disarming in the very triviality 
of the things whose subjects they are. To think— 
while we see men pursuing great honours and gains— 
of a woman led along in sweet illusion by a bit of lace, 
or a ribbon, or the half-imaginary thing called a bonnet, 
melts us like the lisp of a pretty child. Dear, amiable 
creature! how innocent of her to make all her happi- 
ness in life centre—say, in a new barege dress! How 
helpless, too, about the making and arranging of all 
those gewgaws upon her person! Half of them pro- 
bably unsuitable for her in their hue and form— 
troublesome as encumbrances, rather than really orna- 
mental—but all borne with so meek a submission to 
what the multitude has established as fashion! To 
be pleased with such trifles, and patient under such 
inappropriat and superfluities, may be owned 
as most engaging. But we must not allow this feeling 
to carry us too far. We pity the abandoned dram- 
drinker, while we condemn the selfish taverner who 
supplies him with the materials of excess. So may we 
relent over this affecting susceptibility of our lady- 
friends, but at the same time denounce those who trade 
upon it. Nor may we look too lightly on the passion 
itself. The Turk who is content with a bit of opium, 
may be said to be an easily pleased man; but, viewing 
the consequences, we must at the same time proclaim 
war against the indulgence. A woman should be 
reminded that it is bad to give her heart to vanity, 
and not good to empty her husband’s or father’s 
pocket. It is believed in this country that women 
have souls: we should act accordingly, and try to 
induce them to think less of the decoration of the 
earthly tabernacle. 

This brings me to the consideration of what many of 
my readers will by this time be inclined to say— 
namely, that a Maine Law is not the legitimate way 
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to cure the evil. They will be for leaving Muslin 
Palaces alone, and trying to elevate women above 
their temptations. Well, I confess to a great wish to 
raise the female sex in almost all sorts of ways, as far 
as they can be raised; and nothing would gratify me 
more than to see them rendered so enlightened in their 
minds, and so advanced in their tastes, as to walk past 
a lace-shop without a sigh, and view an array of fresh 
spring bonnets with the indifference which the subject 
deserves. But, alas! my friend, it is a weariful thing 
to wait for all this. The horse starves while the corn 
grows. The Muslin Palace, too, is all the time working 
against your educational influences. It is like John 
Wilkes telling the gentleman who spoke of taking the 
sense of the ward upon a particular point, that he 
would take the non-sense of the ward against him, and 
carry it ten to one. I can see nothing for it but a 
good hearty persecution—not a restriction of Vanity 
Fair to particular days and hours, but a condemnation 
of Vanity Fair out and out— 


Exulting, crushin’t like a mussel, 
Or limpet-shell, 


as Burns says. It is rather a sore point to come to in 
a free country, where all people have hitherto enjoyed 
the privilege of ruining themselves at their own dis- 
cretion. But what shall we say? We protect minors 
from premature marriage, and punish a good many 
eccentricities of the affections which don’t much trouble 
us. Why should we not be allowed to protect the 
gentle ‘partners of our bosoms from any particular 
danger or corrupting agency which we see besetting 
them? No, no; I am clear for a short-hand way of 
serving the fair: nothing but a Maine Law will do. 

Is such a law workable? Obviously ten times more 
so than a Maine Liquor Law; for while the use of 
alcohol up to a certain point can be concealed, dress 
will not exist unless for being exhibited, and there can 
therefore be no difficulty in laying our fingers on the 
corpus delicti. A lady seen proceeding along the street 
in an immoderate style of dressing, can be arrested as 
contraband, and reduced to a rationality of exterior, 
scream as she may. Certain stuffs of more than a 
fair degree of simple elegance can be forbidden ; any 
monstrous superfluity of flounce, or frill, or trimming, 
can be cut down. We shall have a law for introducing 
conciseness into the female figure, and making them 
convenient to themselves, even against their will. We 
need not fear much about their will, however, for it is 
odds that they would be rather glad of a law, however 
tyrannical, which would save them from the greater 
tyranny now existing. We must remember that the 
unfortunate creatures do not overdress themselves 
from a love of dress, but only because they must follow 
the fashion. Make Mrs Black aware that Mrs Brown, 
Mrs White, and Mrs Green are all henceforth to appear 
in neat black silk dresses with plain frills, and Mrs 
Black will take to the black silk and plain frill with a 
peaceful and contented mind. Assure any one of the 
ladies of Dr Rousem’s congregation, that all the rest 
must appear next Sunday in some rational form of 
bonnet, and she will conform at once. It will be neces- 
sary, however, to execute the law with unrelenting 
rigour ; for evidently, if one here and there were allowed 
to beflounce herself overmuch, or hold by—say on 
pretence of wearing out—any of the proscribed stuffs, 
all her neighbours would immediately feel that, for their 
own protection, they must return to the old excesses 
too, and the whole benefit of the law would be lost. As 
to the number of dresses which should be permitted to 
any one lady, an easy-working clause is at our service. 
We have only to restrict them to dresses made by their 
own industry, in order to insure a sufficient moderation 
in this respect. Some, indeed, under such a restriction, 


might be in danger of something like a destitution of | and fi 


clothing—which, of course, might lead to exhibitions 


not desirable for the public. But I would meet such 
cases with a slight relaxation of the law, permitting a 
provedly handless lady, or one labouring under that 
fatal disease the vis mertie, to receive aid from her 
well-disposed friends, or from charitable societies. 

Here, then, is launched the ball of a new agitation. 
Ye princes of the Land of Haberdashery, tremble on 
your thrones, for the beginning of your end has come! 
Husbands and fathers rally to the charge, if charges 
ye would escape. View in me your true friend and 
counsellor. Do not think, however, of presenting me 
with any testimonial. Enough for Major Truefitt the 
glory of having raised the First Cry against one of the 
most oppressive tyranrfies of the age! 


THE KNIGHTS-ERRANT OF CHESS. 


Ir we enter one of the many public places in London 
where chess is played, be it humble coffee-shop or 
lordly divan, we may be almost sure to see, seated 
in the darkest corner of the room, either playing 
or studying a chess problem, a man attired in rather 
seedy habiliments, whose not very clean face is bearded 
like the pard, and surmounted by a high intellectual- 
looking forehead. ‘This person is one of the many 
modern heroes of the chess-board whom fate, for- 
tune, and foreign political strife has thrown an exile 
on our hospitable shores. Like Count Robert of 
Paris, at the Chapel of Our Lady of the Broken 
Lances, he is ready and willing to wage battle with all 
comers; not, however, for honour alone, but for a 
stake, which varies from sixpence to a crown, accord- 
ing to the style and standing of the establishment he 
frequents—a circumstance mainly depending on the 
state and condition of his outward garb. As Sterne 
shut up an imaginary prisoner in a dungeon, that he 
might be the better able to describe the horrors of 
captivity; so we shall place one of these modern 
chess-champions in a coffee-shop, in the debatable land 
between Bloomsbury and St Giles, and there exhibit 
him to the uninitiated reader. 

As we have said, he is gloomily poring over a combi- 
nation of the pieces, and probably making hieroglyphical 
chess-notes with the bare stump of a pencil on the back 
of a dirty hand-bill. An amateur enters; a nod and a 
smile of recognition pass between them ; they seat them- 
selves opposite each other, and arrange the pieces for a 
game. Before the first move is made, the amateur, 
somewhat ostentatiously, takes a sixpence from his 
pocket, and puts it on the table ; the champion, with an 
air of serious dignity, places another beside it. The game 
comménces. We immediately observe that it is a very 
one-sided affair; the professional plays the strongest 
moves, but he also directs his antagonist how to meet 
them with the best counter-play. The opening being 
thus made, according to the strict rules of art, the 
hostile armies are deployed upon the chequered board 
without either having obtained any decided advantage. 
The game proceeds, the champion still directing the play 
of the amateur; at one time advising him ta castle, at 
another to defend his queen from the long range of a 
sly bishop, or the treacherous flank-movement of a 
marauding knight. When the game has lasted some 
half-hour or so, the champion proclaims that he will 
give mate in a certain number of moves, and shews his 
adversary how to protract a sure defeat, until the last 
moment. The fatal check-mate is at length given, 
and the champion, lifting both sixpences with a 
polite smile, gives an order to the expectant waitress. 
‘Oh!’ exclaims the reader, who has been mentally 
observing the game, ‘this is gambling; I thought 
chess was never played for a stake. How silly 
the amateur must be to play with one so immeasur- 
ably superior in skill and knowledge of the game, 
or money too!’ You are mistaken, friend ; that 
cup of coffee, penny-roll, and Yarmouth bloater, which 
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| does not condescend to give lessons. 


the waitress has just taken to the champion—pro- 
bably the first food he has tasted since yesterday— 
was not won, but fairly earned. What you have 

witnessed was not bl hing more, in fact, 
than a chess-lesson ; ‘but with that perverse pertinacity 
which prompts mankind to avoid calling things by 
their right names, neither of the players would ac- 
knowledge it to be so. The amateur, who has acquired 
more knowledge of chess in the last half-hour than 
he would from an inferior player in a year, will 
boast to his friends, particularly to the unscientific, 
that he plays with Colonel Ctsheruhazy ; that so 
celebrated a player beats him, he allows, but he can 
strongly contest the game, without receiving the odds 
of a single pawn. On the other hand, the Magyar 
noble, in poverty and hopeless exile though he be, 
Oh, no! he plays 
i stake 


merely for amusement—and a pour 
intéresser la partie. 

Very different, indeed, are the fortunes of these 
modern champions to those of the chess-paladins of old, 
whom monarchs welcomed to their courts, and whose 
associates were princes and nobles. An amusing 
account of the adventures of two of those chess-errants 
is contained in the rare work of Salvio—a noted chess 
author, and learned Neapolitan doctor of law; and 
the still rarer work of his contemporary, Carrera; 
both written in the earlier part of the seventeenth 
century. If in a literal translation we could attain to 
anything like the quaint simplicity of Salvio, or the 
Defoe-like minuteness of Carrera, space would forbid 
us to attempt it. We can only, then, as a curious 
record of a state of society long past, cull a few parti- 
culars from each, and thus rescue from almost utter 
oblivion the doughty deeds of two of the most renowned 
knights-errant of the chess world. 

During the pontificate of Gregory XIII.—a contempo- 
rary of our Queen Elizabeth—there resided in Rome a 
young law-student, named Leonardo. Fonder of chess, 
however, than the profession his friends wished him to 
study, he applied himself so sedulously to the game, 
that he soon became one of the most renowned players 
in the Eternal City. The heroes of the chess-circle, even 
down to the time of Philidor, who played with our fathers, 
and whose real name was André Danican, have always 
been known by fictitious appellations, either assumed 
by themselves, or given to them by their admirers; and 
thus it was that Leonardo, on account of his youthful 
appearance and unpretending manners, was denominated 
Ji Puttino—the Little Boy. At the period of which we 
write, the best chess-player in Europe was the Spaniard 
Ruy Lopez, then curate of Cafra, but subsequently 
promoted to the bishopric of Segovia. Lopez having 
occasion to visit Rome on ecclesiastical business, lost no 
time in seeking out the famed Puttino. They played 
together, but the ingenuity of the youth was no match 
for the experience of the veteran; Leonardo was not 
only defeated, but most insultingly taunted by his 
clerical conqueror. Mortified and disgraced, the fallen 
champion suddenly left Rome, and journeyed to Naples. 

Erecting his standard in Naples, the Puttino re- 
mained there two years, playing against all comers, and 
constantly studying the game, until he felt himself 
able to contend successfully against the Lopez. 
But another rival had first to be nother 
champion must be introduced upon the scene. 

The famous Paolo Boi, named, from the place of his 
birth, J? Syracusano—the Syracusan—hearing of the 
prowess of Leonardo, came to Naples to contest his 
superiority. Without making himself known, Boi 
gained admission to the Neapolitan Chess Academy, 
when the Puttino was playing with the Prince of 
Gesualdo. The game was won by the former, but 
might have been drawn by the prince, if he had seen a 
certain occult move. Paolo observed this, and men- 
tioned it after the game was over. The prince and 


bystanders were incredulous, till the Syracusan, placing 
the position on the board, proved that he was right. 
Then, to the delight and amazement of the company, 
he announced his name and quality in the following 
words :—‘I should be unworthy of the name of II Syra- 
cusano if I had not discovered this move; and it is 
with pleasure I now inform Signor Leonardo, that I 
have come here from Sicily, generously moved by his 
just fame, to measure myself against him; and I 
beseech him to grant my request, with the licence of 
the prince, that it may be proved which of us is the 
best master of this most honourable 

The challenge so gracefully “ay athe was as eagerly 
accepted. The lists were speedily formed in the great 
hall of the prince’s palace; the princess and other 
noble ladies were accommodated with raised seats, 
while a crowd of noblemen and chess-players - 
rounded the antagonists. The Syracusan gained the 
first move, and boldly advanced his king’s pawn two 
squares; the Puttino as gallantly replied by the 
same move. Then Paolo offered the dangerous king’s 
gambit; and Leonardo, accepting it, prepared to defend 
the acquired pawn. Here was a war of heroes! How 
differently, in our degenerate days, was the last great 
chess-battle between England and France fought! 
After playing several games, night put an end to the 
contest ; and both players having won an equal number 
of games, neither of them had any advantage over 
the other. The bystanders were enraptured with 
Leonardo’s skill, while they were surprised by the 
rapidity and force of his antagonist. Arran 
were made to renew the contest on the followi 
morning; but the Puttino failed to appear. He 
decamped in the night, leaving, however, an apology, 
which stated that his abrupt departure was occasioned 

erable desire to revenge himself on 

Ruy Lopez. 


Leonardo, however, went first to Cutri, to visit his 
parents, previous to his final departure for Spain. On 
arriving at Cutri, he found the place in the greatest 
confusion. An Algerine corsair having landed the night 
before, and carried off a number of the principal inha- 
bitants, among whom was the brother of 
The pirate having announced his wish to hold the 
captives to ransom, Leonardo went off to the galley, 
and while bargaining with the rais for a ransom of 
200 ducats, his eye chanced to fall upon a chess-board. 
The rais, following his looks, asked Leonardo if he 
could play ; the latter replied that he had some know- 
ledge of the game. The Algerine then challenged him 
to play for fifty crowns; they sat down to the board, 
and in a short time Leonardo won his brother’s ransom 
and 200 ducats. Both the money and the captive 
were honourably delivered, and Leonardo and his 
brother returned home in triumph. A few days after 
this adventure, Leonardo set out for Spain with a 
a rejoiced in the classical name of Giulio 


Their first stay was at Genoa, where they were well 
received by one Signor Giorgio, a noted patron of 
chess. Here Leonardo fell in love with Giorgio’s only 
daughter, but his poverty forbade him to declare his 
passion to her father. Still, as he expected to reap a 
golden harvest in Spain, and the feeling being reci- 
procal, the young people solemnly betrothed themselves 
to each other. Leonardo then departed for Marseille, 
his trusty friend Cesare remaining at Genoa, as a 
medium of correspondence between the lovers, the 
young lady being unskilled in the art of writing. 

After reaping fresh laurels at Marseille, he sailed to 
Barcelona, from whence he proceeded to Madrid, 
playing chess at several places on the way, without 
disclosing, however, that he was the famed Puttino. 
On arriving at the capital, he rested for a few days, 
and then made his appearance at the principal chess 


‘resort, where he found Ruy Lopez playing with a 
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Spanish nobleman. The Spaniards received the 
stranger courteously, and on one of them asking hiin ‘if 
he would play at chess,’ Leonardo replied that he had 
come to Madrid for that purpose, providing he could 
meet his equal. Such bold words, spoken in the head- 
quarters of European chess, were like the explosion 
of a bomb-shell. The nobleman gave up his game with 
Lopez, that the latter might at once chastise the 
bouncing braggart. Lopez, not recognising his old 
antagonist, who had now assumed a more manly 
appearance, immediately challenged the stranger; and 
to the surprise of the Spaniards, the first game was 
drawn—Leonardo, finding that he was now superior to 
Lopez, not putting forth all his strength, but permitting 
this first day’s play to be equal. On the next day, 
they met and played, Leonardo only winning by one 
game. For several days they played, but Leonardo 
was content with studying his adversary’s tactics, and 
reserved his full force to be exhibited on a more 
interesting occasion. 

The new chess-player, who could contend on equal 
terms with the hitherto unrivalled Lopez, was the 
whole theme of conversation in Madrid. Philip IL, 
then king of Spain, determined to see the two heroes 
play together, and promised the sum of one thousand 
crowns to the winner of the first three games. The 
match was played at the foot of the throne, in the 
royal palace; and the first two games were lost by 
Leonardo. Philip, seeing the Italian so easily beaten, 
considered the match virtually over, and rose to leave 
the apartment, when Leonardo, falling on his knees, 
addressed the king in these words: 

‘I entreat your majesty not to go; for I have 
purposely lost the two first games, to display my 
superior skill. Your majesty will see me win the three 
following games ; for this have I, the Puttino, come to 
Madrid, having been moved thereto by the insulting 
taunts of Ruy Lopez when he conquered me at 
Rome.’ 

The king, struck with surprise, consented to remain ; 
and Leonardo made his boast good, by winning the 
three games in succession. The king, delighted with the 
exhibition of such consummate skill, paid Leonardo 
the thousand crowns, and presented him with a valu- 
able jewel and a royal ermine cloak, as king of chess. 
Further, he desired the Puttino to ask for any other 
boon, and it would be granted. The latter, gratefully 
thanking his majesty, requested that his native town 
of Cutri might for a few years be exempted from 
taxes, which the monarch accorded, fixing the period 
for twenty years. 

Leonardo was now the acknowledged chess-king of 
Madrid, when a rival appeared to dispute his preten- 
sions. This was no other than Paolo Boi, the Syracu- 
san, who had followed him from Naples. No time was 
lost in arranging a match between these two great 
champions, and the next day was appointed for its 
commencement; but that very evening Giulio Cesare 
arrived in Madrid with the sad tidings of the death of 
Leonardo’s mistress, the daughter of Don Giorgio, at 
Genoa. Overwhelmed with grief, Leonardo declined 
playing, and departed that night for Portugal, to seek 
consolation for his wo. He was not long in finding 
it; a Portuguese gentleman, whom he accidentally 
met, consoled him with poetry, and introduced him to 
the chess-players of Lisbon. Don Sebastian, then king 
of Portugal, was as liberal a patron of chess as his 
brother monarch of Spain. The most renowned player 
at the court of Lisbon was J/ Moro, the Moor; so 
named from his dark complexion and Eastern descent. 
Both from his infidel extraction, and his proud and 
insolent bearing, he was detested by the Portuguese, 
though they could not but admire his great skill in 
chess. Leonardo immediately challenged the Moor, 
and Don Sebastian desired that the match should be 
played in his presence. In a two days’ contest, the 


Puttino utterly defeated the proud Moor, to the great 
delight of the Portuguese, as well as of their king, who 
heaped favours on the conqueror, giving him the ap- 
pellation of Z/ Cavaliere Errante, the Knight-errant ; 
because, like the knights of old, he went about the 
world to do battle with the proud, and humble their 
pretensions. 

In the meantime, the Syracusan remained at Madrid, 
successfully contending with all who dared to oppose 
him. He also played before Philip I1., who was so 
much pleased, that he granted him an annual pension 
of 500 crowns, to be paid by his native city of Syracuse. 
This, by the way, was a good financial set-off to the 
remission of taxes at Cutri. Thus, in his turn, Paolo 
Boi reigned lord paramount of chess at Madrid, till the 
Puttino returned to that city from Portugal. A grand 
match was then played between the two famous 
Italians. The first two days, both were equal; but on 
the third, the Syracusan, being attacked by sickness, 
could not play with his usual spirit, and fell before the 
undiminished force of his adversary. Discomfited, but 
not disgraced, the Syracusan left Madrid and went to 
Lisbon. 

Leonardo, after staying a short time longer in Spain, 
returned to Naples, where he was received with all due 
honours. Subsequently, being appointed to the hon- 
ourable office of agent to the Prince di Bisignano, he 
was enviously poisoned when at the court of that 
dignitary in Calabria; and thus was untimely cut off 
in the forty-fifth year of his age. 

Boi, when he left Madrid, went to Lisbon, where he 
had the honour of playing with Don Sebastian himself. 
A still greater mark of distinction was conferred upon 
our chess-champion by the same monarch. One day, 
when they had been playing together for more than 
four hours, Boi, who according to etiquette knelt all 
the time upon one knee, was so fatigued that he was 
compelled to change his position ; seeing this, the king, 
with his own royal hand, condescended to assist _him— 
to kneel upon the other knee! 

The Syracusan played in a less constrained attitude 
when at the court of Don John of Austria. ‘This 
prince had one of the courtyards of his palace paved 
with sixty-four large slabs of black and white marble. 
The men for this immense chess-board were real flesh 
and blood, dressed according to their relative names 
and powers. Don John and Boi, seated in galleries at 
opposite sides of the courtyard, directed the moves—the 
men walking to the respective squares as the players 
commanded. This chivalrous prince was so pleased 
with Boi, that he conferred upon him high military 
rank; and the latter served with distinction through 
several hard-fought campaigns, winning laurels on the 
field of real battle, as well as in the mimic warfare of 
the chess-board. 

After wandering for eighteen years as a knight- 
errant of chess—at one time a captive in Algiers, where 
he earned his ransom by his skill; at another visiting 
Hungary, attracted by the fame of the Hungarians, 
who mentally played chess on horseback, withqut board 
or men—Boi, full of honours, returned to his native 
laud. Visiting Naples, at the request of the Duke 
d’Urbino, he took up his residence in the palace of that 
noble, who granted him an annual pension of 300 
crowns. At this period, he enjoyed the friendship of 
several cardinals, and was so much esteemed for his 
devout life and conversation, that Pope Pius V. offered 
him a rich benefice; but Paolo declined entering into 
holy orders. Indeed, according to his biographers, 
Boi’s devotion did him good service when in a very 
critical situation. As curiously illustrative of the 
simplicity and superstition of the age, the anecdote is 
worth recording. 

It seems that one day, when in the Chess Academy 
of Milan, a stranger entered, and offered to play the 
Syracusan for a large sum. Paolo assented—played— 
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lost two games—and promised to meet the unknown on 
the following day. Surprised at being defeated by a 
person evidently his inferior in skill, Paolo, after pon- 
dering over the circumstance, came to the conclusion 
that the stranger could be no other than the Arch- 
enemy of Mankind, who was thus laying a subtle snare 
for his destruction. Confiding, however, in his own 
skill, and the protection of Providence, the pious chess- 
champion rose early next morning, heard mass, con- 
fessed, and received the sacrament; then putting on a 
necklace, to which were attached some holy relics, he 
went forth, and again met the mysterious stranger. 
The unknown grinned with delight as he sat down to 
play with Boi for an immense sum; but the grin was 
soon changed to a frightful scowl, as the skill of the 
Syracusan and the sanctity of the relics overpowered 
the devices of the demon. At last, seeing the inevitable 
check-mate, the baffled fiend shrieked rather than 
said: ‘Thine is more potent than mine!’ and leaving 
the room, was never seen after. Boi, scrupulous about 
retaining money won from so questionable a quarter, 
kept only as much as repaid his losses of the previous 
day, and gave the remainder to the church. 

Both Salvio and Carrera, with the true classical 
enthusiasm of the Roman poet, who exclaimed: ‘ Vir- 
gilium tanti vidi’—I, too, have seen Virgil—delight in 
relating their recollections of the Syracusan. C 
who saw him in his seventy-fourth year, tells us that 
though his hair was as white as snow, his appearance 
was brisk and gallant. He was vivacious, quick in 
reasoning, cheerful, and affable. He gave largely to the 
poor, spent much in splendour, and conducted himself 
with dignity. He heard mass daily, and contributed 
largely to the collection made by the priest. He also 
confessed, and received the sacrament with regularity ; 
and was much beloved by the devout. He died at 
Naples, at the age of seventy-five, and was buried with 
great magnificence ; all the Neapolitan princes, nobles, 
and cavaliers attending the funeral. 


AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 


ECCENTRICITIES IN CRIMINAL JURISPRUDENCE— 
LYNCH LAW. 


A respect for law and order, as I have intimated, is 
as conspicuous in general circumstances in the greater 
part of the United States as it is in England. This 
much may be said without prejudice to the fact, that 
very strange things occasionally come to pass, particu- 
larly in the south and west, in violation of the regular 
course of justice. A person may travel at his leisure 
through the States, without witnessing outrage of any 
kind ; and yet, on consulting the public prints, he will 
learn ‘that outrages do sometimes occur, under colour 
of a popular desire to aid or rectify judicial proceed- 
ings. In looking over files of American newspapers, 
we may observe notices of commotions resulting in 
personal injury and death, such as could not be anti- 
cipated from the externally grave and settled aspect 
of society. I believe that to carry pistols, and other 
deadly weapons, is as illegal in the older-settled states 
as in European communities; but in this respect the 
law, I should think, is not greatly honoured; for in 
the account of every street-brawl and personal 
encounter, we may notice that pistols and knives are 
actively employed, without the possession of such 
instruments drawing forth any challenge from the 
authorities. Another circumstance which excites the 
curiosity of strangers in relation to accounts of public 
disturbances, is the seemingly perfunctory way in 
which cases of manslaughter are investigated. In the 
newspapers of New York, for example, we see many 
notices of deaths by violent assaults, but remarkably 
few in which such outrages are properly traced, and 

the perpetrators punished. Proceedings com 


before magistrates appear, somehow, to be gradually 
dropped, and we hear no more about them. Only in 
particular cases, which cannot be well huddled up, or 
which are unsupported by political interest, do we 
learn that a proper judicial punishment is inflicted. 

It is, doubtless, this perfunctoriness in the admini- 
stration of justice which at times rouses the indignation 
of the public, and causes them to have recourse to 
what is called Lynch Law; in which respect American 
society, in the more newly settled parts of the country, 
may be said to be at the stage of the rough populace 
of Edinburgh when they interrupted the ordinary 
course of justice, and laid violent hands on Captain 
Porteous. It is thus interesting to note how long it 
is before a people acquire the habit of implicit sub- 
mission to the maxims of law—the time, of course, 
being proportioned according as the administrators of 
that law are in themselves unworthy of respect. The 
ancient venality of judges and juries in Scotland, now 
the theme of romance, would appear to be still matched 
on the banks of the Mississippi, and sometimes, as 
popular feeling inclines, it leads to similar results. 

From a number of newspapers, I propose selecting 
a few of the more remarkable cases of defective justice 
which have occurred, or which at least have been 
noticed, within the last twelve months. The first of 
these Jottings will refer to the trial of the Wards in 
Kentucky, which created a considerable sensation 
throughout the States. 

At Louisville, a city on the left bank of the Ohio, in 
the state of Kentucky, there was a respectable school 
or academy kept by Professor Butler, who is repre- 
sented to have been an amiable and estimable man. 
In his capacity of teacher, Butler one day had occasion 
to correct a pupil, named Ward, for repeated and 
flagrant violations of the rules’ of the school. The 
boy forthwith informed his two elder brothers of the 
chastisement he had suffered, the nature of which is 
nowhere stated, but which is not likely to have been 
severe. Instead of calmly resorting to the law for 
redress, supposing the offence to have warranted legal 
measures, Matthew Ward, the eldest brother, purchased 
a pair of pistols, and ordering them to be loaded, pro- 
ceeded with his next younger brother to the school. 
Butler, very much surprised at their abrupt entrance 
and violent language, appears to have attempted to 
make some kind of explanation; but he was not listened 
to. Matthew Ward deliberately shot him in presence 
of the whole school! This gross outrage caused an 
extraordinary excitement in Louisville; and, as is not 
unusual in America, the public were divided in opinion 

according to particular interests. The Wards belonged 
to a wealthy family, and were supported, it is alleged, 
by the slaveholding party ; while, on the opposite side, 
there was the general public, exercising a feebler influ- 
ence over the administration of law in the district. On 
the plea that no impartial jury could be obtained in 
Louisville, the trial of Matthew Ward and his brother 
for the murder of Butler took place in Elizabethtown, 
Hardin county. The 18th of April was the day selected 
for this strange contest of might against right. Every- 
thing was done that money or skill could effect to 
baffle the ends of justice. The Wards were defended 
by the ablest counsel, among whom was Ex-governor 
Crittenden. The jury ‘consisted of tillers of the soil, 
and were obtained without difficulty, only two hours 
being consumed in the process.’ The Wards rode to 
the court in the carriage of Governor Helm, and, along 
with the whole members of their family, were accom- 
modated with seats within the bar. With such pre- 
liminaries, it need hardly be said that the trial, though 
lasting several days, was a kind of farce. Both culprits 
were acquitted, and left the court in triumph. The 
public, however, were scandalised, and the Ward family 
almost immediately found it expedient to leave the 
state. 
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If we are to believe the Louisville Journal, the 
populace on this occasion seem to have been more 
than usually censitive. That newspaper makes the fol- 
lowing extraordinary statement :—‘ There have been 
scores of notorious cases of murder and acquittal in 
this city and this state. There was the case of Kunz, 
who killed Schaffer. Kunz, hearing that Schaffer had 
spoken lightly of a member of his family, went to his 
coffee-house and cursed him. Schaffer picked up a 
small stick, and went round the counter, as if to strike 
Kunz, whereupon the latter thrust a deadly weapon 
into his breast, and killed him; he was tried, and 
discharged without punishment. There was the case 
of Delph, who killed his uncle Reuben Liter. Delph 
armed himself deliberately, and went to the upper 
market-house to meet Liter. He met him; sought a 
quarrel with him; and shot him dead on the spot. 
The quarrel was about a woman of disreputable cha- 
racter. Delph was tried, and acquitted by a jury. 
There was the case of Croxton, who killed Hawthorn. 
Hawthorn was in a coffee-house, sitting in a chair, 
drunk and asleep ; Croxton struck him on the head in 
that condition with a brickbat, and killed him. He 
was acquitted bya jury. There was the case of Peters, 
who killed Baker. In Natchez, a long time before, 
Baker, in a fight, had wounded Peters and made him a 
cripple. Peters being thus disabled, Baker supported 
him. The latter, after about a year, became very 
poor, and discontinued his bounty: thereupon, Peters 
pursued him to this city; rode in the night in a hack 
to his house; sent the hackman to inform him that a 
gentleman and friend wished to see him on business ; 
and when Baker came out and stood at the window 
of the hack, shot him instantly dead. Peters was 
acquitted by the jury, and lived here for some years 
afterward. There was the case of the Pendegrasts, 
who killed Buchanan, a schoolmaster. The elder 
Pendegrast, with two of his sons and a negro, went to 
Buchanan’s school-house with loaded guns, and killed 
him, without giving him a chance for his life. The 

jury gave a verdict of acquittal. There was the case 
of Shelby, who killed Horine, in Lexington. The two 
dined at the same public table, and upon Horine going 
into the street, Shelby demanded of him why he had 
looked at him in such a manner at the table? Horine 
answered that he was not aware of having looked at 
him in any unusual manner. Shelby said: “You did; 
and if you ever do it again, I will blow your brains 
out. I don’t know who you are.” Horine responded: 
“T know you, and suppose a man may /ook at you, if 
your name is Shelby.” At that Shelby struck him 
with his fist; and without any return of the blow, and 
without any display of a weapon by Horine, for he was 
unarmed, Shelby shot him dead. Shelby was indicted, 
but the jury found no verdict against him. There 
was the case of Harry Daniel, of Mount Sterling, who 
killed Clifton Thompson. Daniel and Thompson were 
lawyers, and brothers-in-law. Thompson made some 
imputation upon Daniel in open court ; Daniel drew a 
pistol, and shot him dead in the presence of judge and 
jury. Thompson had a pistol in his pocket, but did 
not draw it. Daniel was acquitted by a jury.’ 

Among the slave population of the south, crimes are 
occasionally committed which lead to punishment out 
of the due course of law. A southern newspaper lately 
presented an account of a series of negro outrages, 
which occurred in 1841, and were followed by a terrific 
retribution. We condense the narrative as follows, 
suppressing only some of the more offensive details :— 

‘Two runaway slaves of Louisiana had for some time 
eluded capture, and had become a terror to the whites 
in the neighbourhood. The first crime of magnitude 
they committed was the murder of an old man named 
Herrington, who was living on Red River, near the 
Mississippi, with his only daughter, a young woman 
who assisted him by her labours in obtaining a meagre 


support. The negroes had previously compelled a 
negro woman, belonging to a neighbouring planter, to 
join them. After murdering Mr Herrington, and rob- 
bing his house of everything available to them, they 
assaulted his daughter, and obliged her also to join 
them. They then proceeded up Red River to the 
mouth of the Corodra, where was living a Mr Todd, 
who kept a small store to supply raftsmen. After 
being supplied with refreshments, they murdered Mr 
Todd, assaulted his unfortunate wife, and took her and a 
little daughter along with them. Miss Herrington had 
now lost her reason; but Mrs Todd, it seems, was a 
woman of great strength of mind, and knowing that 
as soon as the murders and abductions became known 
to the neighbours, they would be out in pursuit, she 
endeavoured to mark a trail for the pursuers, by 
leaving shreds of her dress on the bushes as they 
passed, and making her child walk in the mud of the 
swamp at times, so that its little feet might afford 
indubitable proof of the course taken by the savage 
negroes and their victims. In a week or ten days, 
while the party were at a halt, about three miles back 
of Union Point, about thirty-five miles below Natchez, 
the two negro men fell asleep, one of them with his 
head on Mrs Todd’s lap—the negro woman being guard. 
Suddenly, Mrs Todd perceived the approach of the 
armed pursuers. She, with admirable presence of mind, 
motioned to them to be cautious. They advanced 
silently ; and when she thought them sufficiently near, 
she sprang up with a shriek of delirious joy, and rushed 
towards them. The negroes sprang to their feet. One 
was captured; the other escaped, several shots having 
been fired at him as he fled. The party were then 
taken to Union Point. Many of the neighbours were 
collected; Miss Herrington was a maniac, but the mind 
of Mrs Todd was calm and unclouded. She told her 
story with a clearness and consistency which deeply 
affected her auditory. The people did not take long 
to deliberate ; a summary execution was resolved on. 
The captured negro was tied to a tree—faggots were 
placed around him—and Mrs Todd herself set fire to 
his funeral pile. About a week afterwards, the other 
negro was captured, and was also burned alive. ‘The 
negro woman was not executed, Mrs Todd stating that 
she had saved the lives of Miss Herrington and herself 
several times from the savage fiends. ‘If there ever 
was a case,’ adds our authority, ‘in which a summary 
execution was justifiable, from the character of the 
crimes committed, the absolute certainty of their 
commission, and the necessity of a terrible example, 
this was one. None ever occurred appealing more 
powerfully to every noble feeling, to every generous 
sympathy, to man’s high sense of inexorable justice. 
The negroes perished—perished terribly, but justly— 
and those who read the story will acknowledge in their 
hearts a perfect harmony between the crimes they 
perpetrated and the fate they met.’ 

We can more easily sympathise in this act of public 
justice, than in that which took place at Denton, in 
Maryland, as late as last October. This wag a case of 
Lynch Law executed on a negro, for a crime of which 
the particulars are not furnished. The name of the 
negro was Dave Thomas, and he had been tried for 
manslaughter, and convicted in the ‘second degree.’ This 
modified verdict gave general dissatisfaction ; and it 
was resolved that something should be done. A local 
newspaper reports as follows :—‘ During Saturday last, 
we heard it whispered about that the negro would be 
lynched, but regarded it as altogether improbable that 
any violence would be done him. A little after night, 
however, a suspicious aspect was given to the matter 
by the arrival of a large number of persons from almost 
every section of the county, which continued until we 
suppose the number was increased to near one hundred. 
Meantime the sheriff was on the alert, and summoned 
a number of our citizens to assist in preserving order. 
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Up to about half-past ten o’clock, things bore so inde- 
cisive an aspect as to induce the belief that no attempt 
would be made to get possession of the negro. About 
that time, however, a large party of men assembled in 
the vicinity of the jail, and after parleying awhile with 
the sheriff, an attack was made with an axe on the 
front door of the building, which yielded at the first 
blow. A general rush was then made, and in fifteen 
minutes afterwards the negro was suspended by the 
neck in the rear of the jail, where he hung until life 
was extinct. The sheriff did all in his power to pre- 
serve order and prevent the act, both by persuasion 
and threats; but the influences against which he had 
to contend were decidedly too formidable, and he was 
compelled to yield, after having faithfully discharged 
his duty. Most of those whom he had summoned to 
his assistance, were unwilling to endanger their own 
personal safety by violently opposing what seemed to 
be a popular outbreak. A co-operation in sentiment, 
no doubt, had its influence with some. We have been 
requested to say, that no citizen of this place had any 
hand in the matter.’ 

Objectionable and dangerous as lynching may be 
considered in the abstract, there can be little doubt 
of its propricty practically in certain conditions of 
American society. When judges and courts are leagued 
with desperadoes, or when peculiar difficulties stand 
in the way of a prompt administration of justice, the 
public, in self-defence, feel impelled to interfere. At 
the settlement of California, and before society had 
time to establish regular tribunals, or to give due 
efficacy to the law, life and property would not have 
been safe for a moment, unless a Vigilance Committee 
had charged itself with the duty of lynching. Even 
when, in such newly opened territories, judges are 
appointed, only a small advance is made towards a 
vigorous legal administration. Of American judges, 
it needs to be recollected that their position is often 
not such as to command respect. A judge of the 
supreme courts in England is a being aloof in every 
respect from the people, and he scrupulously ab- 
stains from interference personally in matters which 
might by possibility come before him in his judicial 
capacity. An American judge, on the other hand, is 
not dissevered from the ordinary action of society; 
and if he looks forward to a governorship, or some 
other high function, he requires to cultivate a certain 
popularity. Remembering the peculiar reserve of our 
own official dignitaries, I was, on coming up one of the 
rivers in a steamer, surprised to learn that several 
persons who mingled familiarly with the other pas- 
sengers were judges. I was not less amused on being 
told that one of the highest of this class of func- 
tionaries in the state of New York, with a view to 
conciliating the democratic interest, always, when 
on a journey, carries his own carpet-bag! This, how- 
ever, is parenthetical; and we may return to the 
subject of lynching, a remarkable instance of which 
occurred about a year and a half ago in the newly 
settled state of Wisconsin, in defiance of a judge, 
who happened to be on the spot. The incident is 
described as follows :— 

A man named Cartwright was arrested in Wanshara 
county, in February 1853, for shooting a person who 
had offended him in connection with a claim on a piece 
of land. For some time Cartwright was imprisoned, 
but afterwards admitted to bail, and returned to the 
neighbourhood where the murder was committed. As 
this proceeding was considered to be a preliminary to 
the whole affair being quashed, the people gathered 
together to rearrest him, and place’ him again in 
confinement. To save himself from seizure, he retired 
to his cabin, and barricaded the doors and windows. 
The enraged multitude, among whom was a son of 
the man whom Cartwright had murdered, renewed 
their efforts to capture the offender. They assailed 


the entrance to the house, and driving it in, proceeded 
to rush up stairs, when Cartwright, who stood at bay 
with a rifle in his hand, fired at and killed one of 
the assailants. As a short method of dislodging the 
murderer, the mob now proposed to set fire to the cabin ; 
and one man in approaching for this purpose, was fired 
at by Cartwright from an upper window, and he fell 
mortally wounded. One or two of Cartwright’s friends 
then appeared with an officer, and upon their solicita- 
tion, he surrendered himself. While under the care 
of the officer, three or four of the mob approached, 
caught both his arms, and lashed them together behind; 
they then placed a rope around his neck, and led him 
to a tree within a short distance. When about to 
be strung up, he reproached his captors for their 
cowardice, and then submitted to his fate. Judge 
Walker attempted to address the crowd, urging them 
to desist from violence; when they warned him off, 
giviag him twenty minutes to depart. He got into his 
wag on, and drove off. The mob shouted after him, 
and threw some stones, one of which struck him on 
the head, but did not seriously injure him.—Think 
pelting him off! 
the course of the past year, a dismal tragedy 

occurred in the St Nicholas Hotel, New York. One 
morning, shortly before six o'clock, when almost all 


an upper corridor was heard. The continued noise 
awoke Colonel Loring and his wife in one of the bed- 
rooms. Mrs Loring was unwell, and the incessant 
ringing of the bell greatly disturbed her. To learn 
what was the cause of the noise, Colonel Loring went 
into the passage, and found that the creator of the 
disturbance was Dr Graham, who had come in late, 
in rather a tipsy condition, and was now ringing for 
a waiter to bring him something to allay his thirst. 
Colonel Loring is understood to have made some 
remonstrance, and then returned to bed. The noise 
still continuing, he again arose, and passing out, went 
down stairs to try to find a waiter. On returning, 
he was met by Dr Graham at the head of the stairs, 
where an altercation ensued. To something said by 
Graham, the word ‘lie’ was overheard to be uttered 
by Loring. It is also alleged that Loring attempted 
to strike Graham. Be this as it may, Graham 
seems to have held forth a cane towards Loring— 
possibly in defence. This cane concealed a sword, 
and being grasped at the further extremity by Loring, 
the sheath came off in his hands, leaving the naked 
sword in the hands of Graham, who instantly ran it 
through the body of the unfortunate Loring. He 
fell dead on the spot. The condition of his wife in 
an adjoining room may be easily pictured. After 
committing the murder, Graham walked down stairs, 
wiping the bloody sword with his hands, and made 
some light remark as to his having, he believed, stabbed 
somebody. He was afterwards secured and imprisoned, 
and finally brought to trial in New York, in the early 
part of October. 

The trial lasted several days, and considerable in- 
terest was felt respecting the result; for by the more 
orderly class of citizens, the case was deemed to offer 
a fair experiment whether the law would be enforced 
against a person influential from his position and 
connections. There was a general notion that something 
would be done to defeat the ends of justice. Nor was 
the suspicion unfounded. After the trial had gone on, 
it was discovered that one of the jurors was a relative 
of the culprit. Now ensued such a fact as will startle 
English ideas of jurisprudence. The judge decided 
that, with the consent of parties, the verdict should 
be taken from the eleven jurors who remained, after 
excluding the obnoxious individual; and this was 
accordingly done. The jury of eleven deliberated long 
on their verdict, which they at length agreed should be 
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that of ‘ manslaughter in the second degree.’ Graham 
was condemned to several years’ imprisonment; and 
although the punishment was thought to be rather 
light, the public felt that it was better than nothing— 
better than an acquittal, like that of the Wards, of 
which there were considerable apprehensions. Here 
we might stop, but are inclined to add the following, 
which appears in the New York Semi-weekly Tribune for 
10th October: it is given as presenting an instance 
of the perversion of justice through the operation of 
slavery :— 

‘ There is now confined in a southern prison, in one of 
the more moderate and less fanatical slave states, a free 
native citizen of a northern state, under the following 
circumstances :—A poor, forlorn, sick, coloured woman, 
fleeing from outrageous cruelty and despotism, applied to 
him for shelter, food, and medicine. Her afflicted and 
desolate condition so wrought upon his sympathies, that 
he granted her request, admitting her as an inmate of 
his family. He cured her of a violent and dangerous 
fever. About this time, her legal owner learned where 
she was, came after her, and took her home, neither 
paying nor thanking the good Samaritan who had 
saved her life. Her cruel treatment was renewed; and 
became so intolerable that she fled again, and was again 
treated with humanity by her former preserver. The 
master pursued her, now knowing exactly where to 
look for her; and as soon as he came within reach 
of her, levelled his pistol, and shot her dead where 
she stood. From this deed the murderer went about 
his business as coolly as if he had only shot a thieving 
dog, nobody seeming to think any judicial inquiry neces- 
sary or proper; but the good Samaritan was thereupon 
arrested and imprisoned, to take his trial on a charge 
of “ harbouring a fugitive slave.” He will probably be 
convicted, and set to hard labour in a state-prison for 
ten or fifteen years, as Torrey, and other such criminals, 
have been before him.’ Ww. C. 


Lin Tf. 


Ar the commencement of the present war, and before 
a drop of blood had been shed in strife, or a single 
life had fallen a sacrifice to fever, malaria, or cholera, 
the government gave an order to a well-known London 
house for a thousand poundweights of lint, as a part 
of the medical stores to be shipped for the service of 
the army bound for the shores of the Euxine. The 
Times newspaper, in an able and suggestive article, 
called the attention of its readers to that significant 
fact, and admonished us to temper our warlike enthu- 
siasm, by the melancholy associations which that single 
item in the tremendous list of preparations then urging 
forward was calculated to present to the imagination. 
If our mighty armaments were sent forth to conquer 
and to slay, they went forth also to bleed, to suffer, 
and to die: the blast of the spirit-stirring trumpet had 
to be echoed by the groans of the wounded warriors ; 
and if provident care and forethought were needed to 
secure victory, they were needed no less to assuage the 
agony of the victor. It is to be feared that the thou- 
sand poundweights of lint supplied by the Messrs 
Savory and Moore, has been long used up in the con- 
tingencies of the bloody contest upon which we have 
entered; at anyrate, the demand for lint from the 
operative lint-makers is at the present moment double 
what it was before the war broke out, and not a little 
difficulty is experienced by manufacturers and contrac- 
tors, if their own complaints on the subject are to be 
relied on, in meeting the exigencies of the occasion. 
The trade in lint is subject to one rather awkward 
condition, peculiar to no other linen manufacture that 
we are aware of. We advert to the fact, that it will 
not remunerate the producer of this article to forestall 
the demand for any length of time, or to any great 


extent, whatever his foresight, or however great may 
be his facilities for production—the reason being, that 
lint, long hoarded, is liable to become to a certain degree 
matted and lumpy, and therefore as less fit for use, of 
less value, to say nothing of the partial discoloration 
that will ensue upon long keeping, and which operates 
as a prejudice against its sale. As a general rule, 
therefore, lint may be said to be manufactured from 
hand to mouth to supply the wants of the hour. 

Lint, as most persons know, and as the etymology 
of the word would imply, is made from linen. A 
popular definition of lint would be ‘scraped rag,’ and 
such is the definition actually given in some of our 
encyclopedias. In domestic experience, we often see 
the housewife manufacturing her own lint, by scraping 
the rag with a knife, to meet a sudden emergency. It 
may not be so generally known, however, tha. linen, in 
order to be appropriated to the manufacture of lint, 
must first become a rag—must at least have been worn 
and used, and tumbled and washed, again and again, 
into such a state as to be entitled to that appellation. 
New linen, even if it could be procured at the price 
of the old rags—a difficulty which might perhaps be 
overcome—would make but an inferior sort of lint, 
because it would be stiffer in the fibre than that which 
has been repeatedly worn and washed, and it would 
contain some definite amount of extraneous material 
existing in the form of grit, which, though it might be 
imperceptible to the eye, would yet be found irritating 
to the wound. Some years ago, an enterprising manu- 
facturer produced a species of patent lint, of a material 
entirely new, the surface of the linen cloth being 
scraped or linted in the process of making: when 
the necessity for lint, as at present, is great, it is pro- 
bable that this product commands a remunerating 
price ; but the apothecaries and surgeons raise a sad 
outcry against it, and the best that can be said in its 
favour is, that it is not preferred to the lint made 
by hand from rags—and that for the reasons above 
specified. 

Linen rags, then, are the first and the indispensable 
essential for the production of lint; and the procuring 
of them at the present moment, especially when the 
paper-makers are raising such a hue-and-cry for the 
same material, is no easy matter: so difficult, in fact, 
has it become, that the price of rags applicable to the 
purposes of the lint-manufacturer has advanced full 
sixpence per pound—the advance alone being double 
the price which it will suit the paper-maker to pay. 
This is the lint-maker’s great difficulty ; and the profits 
to be realised will depend very largely upon his or her 
mode of dealing with it. If in a small way of business, 
he will have to collect his rags, as many of them do, 
by periodical pilgrimages to the rag-shops, which, 
under the patronage of the black doll that swings aloft 
over the door, invite his inspection. The rag-dealer, 
who buys mixed rags in the mass, at a few half-pence 
per pound, knows the necessity the lint-maker is 
under, and is pretty sure to be prepared for his recep- 
tion with rags selected from the mass, and suitable for 
his purpose, and for which at the present moment 
he will ask an exorbitant price. Others, who do a 
larger trade, employ collectors to procure the rags, 
who contract to supply them at a given rate, and 
pick them up where they can. But in this depart- 
ment of the lint trade, as in a hundred other trades 
to which we might refer, the Jew steps in to the relief 
of the manufacturer. There are in London, as every- 
body knows, a prodigious number of public institutions 
—benevolent, charitable, political, and educational— 
where multitudes of men, or women, or children, are 
congregated, at their own or other people's charges, 
from year’s end to year’s end—hospitals, infirmaries, 
lunatic asylums, prisons, police-stations, maisons-de- 
santé, charity-schools, penitentiaries, refuges for the 
destitute, and clubs for the aristocratic. Regarded 
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from a peculiar and commercial point of view, each 
and all of these institutions may be looked upon as 
so many nurseries for the rearing of rags. It is in 
this light, at anyrate, that certain tribes of the clever 
and far-seeing sons of Israel regard them; and of the 
entire rag product of the whole of the public institu- 
tions of the metropolis, the Jews, or their agents, may 
be considered to have almost the exclusive monopoly. 
They contract with the governors, managers, or trustees, 
of the several establishments, for the whole of the rags 
which each year produces; and not a shred is suffered 
to leave the premises but through their hands. It 
is to the Jew, therefore, that the wholesale lint-manu- 
facturer looks for the supply of his raw material ; and 
from him at all times he can procure it in abundance, 
for a very sufficient reason—namely, that the price 
he is ever willing to pay exceeds by a liberal margin 
that which any other purchaser of rags is known to 
disburse. 

In default of a ready supply of linen rags, a con- 
siderable quantity of lint is made in London from 
cotton. Cotton-lint—the term is an etymological 
contradiction—is, however, no favourite with the 
surgical profession, because it is not so soft in fibre, 
nor so cooling to the wound, as that made from linen. 
It is no favourite either with the working lint-makers, 
for two very good reasons: in the first place, cotton 
is more troublesome under the machine, and more 
difficult to work, than lint; and in the next place, it 
weighs less, and therefore pays less, because the work 
is always paid as lint is sold—by the pound. Lastly, 
it is no favourite with the manufacturer, because it 
costs as much to make as that made from linen, and 
fetches a price too much inferior to be compensated 
by the lesser cost of the material. 

Lint, like the linen cloth to which it owes its 
existence, is of various value, according to its various 
degrees of fineness. For all practical purposes, that 
which is made from rags of average texture or coarse- 
ness, is in every respect equal to that made from the 
finest linen. But fashion reigns and rules at the side 
of the sick man’s couch as decidedly as elsewhere; and 
the wounds and sores of the scion of the aristocracy 
inust be salved and swathed in the finest material that 
money can purchase. So, while the government 
contractor sends to the field of Alma or Inkermann, 
lint at three-and-sixpence a pound, lint at seven or 
eight shillings a pound is hardly good enough for the 
accidental contusions of the ‘gentleman who sits at 
home at ease.’ 

But to proceed with the process of manufacture. 
Having procured the indispensable rags, the next thing 
is to prepare them for the operative lint-maker, who is 
invariably a woman, if she be not 2 child or a young 
girl. The seams have to be cut out, and such parts as 
are worn and triturated, thoroughly threadbare and 
ragged, are cut away. The average loss in weight from 
this operation, we are informed by an experienced 
dealer, is hardly less than twelve per cent. upon the 
amount of rags purchased in fragments from the rag- 
shops, though it is not more than half that upon old 
sheeting and linen of an analogous description. A 
further loss of two ounces in the pound is incurred in 
the process of linting under the machine, that being 
the extra weight allowed to the operative in weighing 
out the rags; so that if she can make the loss anything 
less, it is so much gain to herself. The rags being 
freed from seams, darns, &c., and cut to the width of 
the machine—some fourteen or fifteen inches—have 
next to be washed thoroughly clean. This is a measure 
of the utmost importance, and one upon which the 
quality of the lint to be made materially depends. 
Once made, lint can never be cleansed of any impurities 
it may chance to contract; and as its value in the 
market would be depreciated were it not in a pure and 
stainless condition, the utmost care is taken to insure, 


as far as possible, its ultimate appearance in a state of 
snowy whiteness. This desirable condition of cleanli- 
ness is dependent, however, much more on the skill 
and carefulness of the working-hands, than on the 
labours of the laundress; and in nothing do the females 
who employ themselves at this calling, differ so much 
as in their manner of turning out their work in this 
important particular. Where a woman works in a 
smoky, dusty apartment, with children around her, 
the lint she makes—which is, of all imaginable things, 
the readiest to contract the flying impurities—is sure to 
suffer; and if the work be broken off and interrupted 
from time to time, it is sure to become foul, and, as it 
is technically termed, ‘grubby.’ On the other hand, a 
tidy lass, working alone, or in company with a fellow- 
worker, and who carefully deposits each piece out of 
harm’s way as it is liberated from the machine, will 
rival the lily in the purity of her wares. 

The rags being cleansed, and reduced to convenient 
sizes, are now ready to be linted. Let us see in what 
that process consists. If the reader will take a piece 
of coarse lint in his hand, he will find, on endeavouring 
to pull it to pieces, that he can do so with the utmost 
ease in one direction, but not in another—that is, he 
can pull it into strips, but cannot break it into squares, 
pull as hard as he may. On examining it in a strong 
light, he will see the reason of this: he will perceive 
that all the threads which run in one direction (say the 
warp of the cloth) are but very slightly frayed or 
scraped, and remain nearly as strong, because nearly 
as entire, as they were when they came from the 
loom, and therefore it is vain for him to pull against 
their united strength; but he will see, also, that all 
the threads running across or perpendicular to them 
are, though none are cut through, reduced to hairs 
of infinitesimal thinness—mer¢ single fibres of the 
flax—the rest of their substance being raised into a 
soft, filmy, pulpy ‘ fluff’ which constitutes the lint. 
In order to see how this process is accomplished, we 
must follow the lint-making operative to her home. 
We say to her home, because it is only in exceptional 
cases that the rags are really turned into lint on the 
premises of the manufacturer. Personally, we know 
but one manufacturer, who, supplying the public with 
the article, has the work done on his own premises, 
and by his own machines. In the generality of cases, 
the ‘work is given out to women who provide their own 
machines, at a cost of something under 30s. each, and 
who work their own hours. As the employment is not 
considered healthy—and hardly can be so, looking to the 
quantity of separated flax fibre floating in the atmo- 
sphere of the workroom—it is not much to be wondered 
at if, taking advantage of the comparatively lucrative 
nature of their industry, they sometimes refuse to 
labour more than a limited number of hours daily. 
Still their gains, when working for the ‘ middleman,’ 
are not much to boast of. Half-a-crown a day is 
stated to be the utmost that a skilful workwoman 
can earn; and she, in order to do this, with the present 
imperfect means at her command, must have spent 
many years in constant practice at the machine. The 
services of the middleman, however, are by no means 
indispensable to the lint-maker, and, as a general rule, 
the older she grows, the less she has to do with him. 
Observation, inquiry, and experience, lead her in the 
end to form a connection of her own among the 
apothecaries and the members of the medical profes- 
sion, by which she may chance nearly to double her 
earnings. 

On visiting the lint-maker at her work, we find her 
seated in a lofty attic of a dingy house in a back-street, 
not far from the bank of the Thames, where the river 
runs towards Limehouse. In order to get at her apart- 
ment, we have to pass through a series of hanging 
gardens of damp rags, for the most part less than a foot 
square in size, and which, having been washed clean, 
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are hung out to dry upon the staircase and landing, 
the weather being ‘ mizzly’ out of doors. From such 
a manifold demonstration, we conclude that the lint- 
maker we have come to visit, by introduction of a 
friend who employs her, if she works for the middle- 
man, works also on her own account, and cultivates a 
connection. On entering the room, we find her seated 
in front of the linting-machine, a rude and primitive 
instrument, about the size of the stool of a banker’s 
clerk, and not a whit more ingenious in its construction. 
The affair is just the shabbiest of all shabby contrivances 
for bringing the edge of a sharp blade, about fifteen 
inches in width, to bear upon a little platform beneath. 
There is a kind of treadle worked by the foot, which 
assists the hands of the manipulator in using the knife. 
Upon the flat surface of the little platform is stretched 
the rag, or that portion of it undergoing the operation, 
which has to be linted. A simple contrivance keeps 
the rag partially strained. As the knife hangs in its 
frame over the cloth, its edge is parallel with one line of 
the threads, and, of course, perpendicular to the other 
line. Several of these machines are at work in the 
room, and the blades are rising and falling with a dull, 
thumping, scraping sound continually. As the blade 
descends, it cannot much injure the threads whose 
course is parallel with itself, for obvious reasons; but 
it would, being very sharp, cut through the others, were 
it allowed to descend with sufficient force. The force 
of the descent, however, is regulated by the dexterity 
of the worker, so that it shall only partly sever the 
cross-threads; and at every fall, while the knife is 
down, and its edge imbedded in the partly severed 
threads, the blade is forcibly shifted in the direction of 
those threads for a certain small space. It is this 
horizontal shifting of the sharp and heavy blade of the 
knife upon the strained rag while it is half cut through, 
which by disintegrating those threads that cross the 
blade at a right angle, and raising nine-tenths or more 
of their entire substance into a soft woolly pile, pro- 
duces the lint. It is worthy of remark, that the threads 
which, lying horizontally with the knife, escape serious 
injury by the process, render an important service by 
preventing the disintegrated pile from being detached 
from the surface of the rag by the violent passage of the 
blade. 

The lint-maker tells us, that she served an appren- 
ticeship of two years to the business; and that, in 
learning it, she did as most beginners do—that is, 
destroyed a good many rags in her first attempts. 
She has now been ten years at the trade, and is in her 
turn teaching apprentices of her own, one of whom 
sits at her side making coarse lint with a skill and 
rapidity hardly to be surpassed. She herself prefers the 
fine work, because she is accustomed to it, and it pays 
better. As a journeywoman she could, and did, earn 
half-a-crown a day, and might have earned more but 
for the loss of time in fetching the material, and 
taking home work when it was done, and the waiting 
which mostly takes place upon those occasions. The 
earnings of her oldest apprentice do not amount to 
that by more than a third. The work is not so easy 
as it appears, and requires long to be well 
learned. She adds, that she does not think it a 
healthy business by any means, as the severed fibres 
of the flax are apt to get into the lungs—two young 
girls, who commenced learning the business, were 
obliged to give it up on that account. But she objects 
more to the wearisomeness and monotonous character 
of the employment than to its unhealthiness, from 
which she is not sure that she has herself suffered to 
any extent. Lint-making, she is of opinion, requires 
more continuous attention than most other merely 
mechanical employments, because you never know 
what you are going to have under the knife till you 
come to try it, and are obliged constantly to act 
according to circumstances. 


All this may be perfectly true, but there is a further 
truth of which the good woman is not conscious. A 
single glance at the machine with which the work is 
done, would be sufficient to convince any practical 
mechanic that the difficulty complained of is due to 
that, and to nothing else, and that it might be obviated 
as easily as the difficulty of eating with a pair of 
Chinese chopsticks would be qbviated by recurrence to 
the knife and fork. There is no reason why machines 
should not be made, at a very trifling expense, to lint a 
surface of any convenient width at the rate of a yard 
a minute, or more if need be; and did a sufficient 
motive exist for the invention of such a machine, it 
would soon be in operation. The enormous margin of 
profit is surely a sufficient incentive for the inventor. 
It remains to be seen whether the fearful necessities of 
a general war—against which, as lovers of peace, we 
devoutly pray—will stimulate him to action. It is 
but fair to state, however, that from circumstances 
which have turned up in the course of our inquiries 
on this subject, we are not without a suspicion that 
lint is secretly making in the metropolis, and that in 
large quantities, by some already improved process. 
What these circumstances are, we do not feel at liberty 
to state; they warrant us, however, in indulging no 
more than a suspicion, which may be well or ill 
founded. 


MARETIMO. 
CHAPTER XxX. 


INTRIGUES AT PALERMO. 
Ir is quite certain that the capture of the Bishop of 
Catania’s niece—the circumstances of which we have 
learned from the admissions of Jeppo’s daughter— 
had some considerable share in bringing misfortune 
on our friends. The time at which it happened was 
critical. A gloom had not very long before been cast 
over the country by the frightful murder of Beatrice 
Massolini, who has since become one of the legendary 
heroines of Sicily, and whose sad fate is related with 
all piteous details in the ballads of Paolo Carpi. It 
will be remembered that Julio Castelnuove, talking 
to Jeppo in the presence of Walter and Bianca, alluded 
to this crime, knowing, however, that the bandit chief 
was not responsible for it—if, indeed, a momentary 
flash of humanity can save a man from the responsi- 
bility of acts committed by those whom he affects to 
command. The truth is, that in the history of the 
Black Band, since it was first formed by Jeppo on the 
model of many associations of the same kind that had 
existed in Sicily and Calabria, few, if any, outrages 
of that character had been committed. Threats had 
always been found sufficient ; for it was invariably the 
dearest member of a family that was chosen by the 
kidnappers. There was something, moreover, very 
reasonable in their way of going to work. It was 
generally understood that they never seized the same 
person twice; and they always treated their prisoners 
with the greatest possible courtesy. It is true that 
Madame Fiora Bonnetti was captured by them, and 
never returned at all to her supposed disconsolate 
husband, who could not or would not raise more than 
200 dollars for her repurchase, and that four or five 
young girls of Syracuse also disappeared for good and 
all. But it was never belicved for a moment that 
their lives had been taken; and a rumour prevailed 
very generally, that a Barbary pirate had been cruising 
about that time off the coast, and was in constant 
correspondence with the Tripoline merchant Haj- 
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Ahmed, of whom we have before spoken, and shall 
have to say more anon. However this may be, it is 
quite certain that a salutary terror of the inexorability 
of the Black Band had spread, and that no one ever 
thought it possible that their demands, when at all 
reasonable, could be refused, until the marchese, partly, 
as we have hinted, because he lacked an outlet for 
his superabundant and morbid activity, determined to 
carry out a long-cherished project for the extermination 
of that pestilent crew. He endeavoured to prevent 
the bishop from ransoming his niece, maintaining that 
threats of terrific punishment would deter the Band 
from violence, and prevailed on the viceroy to join in a 
systematic attack. We already know the result. The 
freedom of the young girl was bought just in time, and 
then the Black Band was surrounded and in part 
destroyed. The consequences of this vigorous act at 
length made themselves felt. 

We have no space to enter into the details of court 
intrigue; indeed all the truth never became publicly 
known. Whilst the Marchese Belmonte was using 
his powerful influence at Naples to become in name, 
as he already was to a great extent in reality, the 
governor of Sicily, the Bishop of Catania worked in an 
opposite direction. He never forgave the danger to 
which his niece had been exposed; but his anger was 
directed, not against the Black Band—they belonged to 
the natural order of things, were in some sort an insti- 
tution of the country—but against the man whose 
ill-timed pedantic severity had almost driven those 
worthy people to crime. Reformers often bear the 
blame of abuses which they attempt to eradicate. The 
churchman, working in the dark, had gained the day ; 
and his sovereign, in a pious moment, had secretly 
sent encouragement to the viceroy to adopt a more 
independent policy than of yore. It is true, that being 
perhaps ashamed of this act of vigour, he at the same 
time increased in graciousness to the Princess Corsini ; 
and when that great lady complained of the outrage 
committed upon her on the road to Castelamare, 
promised, without the slow intercession of the law, to 
execute most terrible vengeance on Walter, on poor 
Mr Buck, and on whatever other foreigners or natives 
had joined in so disgraceful an act. 

This is how it happened that immediately, on hear- 
ing such fragments of the adventure of Angela as were 
wafted about on the breath of public rumour, the 
Bishop of Catania—a man of the world, oftener seen 
in the luxurious palaces of Palermo than in his own 
quiet district, | and who was on the spot, therefore, 
ready for mi tened to seek an interview with 

the viceroy. Here, he said, was a grand opportunity 
to make the government illustrious. The brigands— 
and he maliciously took care to carry on his argument 
almost in the words used by the marchese on a former 
occasion—the brigands, trusting in the value of their 
prize, worth the nieces of two bishops—this was a 
spiteful parenthesis—would be off their guard, and 
might easily be surrounded. Then he added something 
about Belmonte’s pride, and pointed out how clever 
it would be to wound him with his own weapons. The 
viceroy was easily persuaded ; but being a weak man, 
shrank at first from an interview with the marchese. 
When that interview came, he found that his plans 
were almost approved of, which frightened and puzzled 
him. As we know, orders were sent to all the troops 
within a circle of thirty miles to be in readiness, but 
it was understood that they were not to act until after 
further discussion. All this took place on the very 
day of Angela’s capture. During the succeeding night, 
the marchese, enlightened by Bianca, had understood 


the danger to which his daughter was , and 
had afterwards signified his intention to treat for 
her liberty, taking it for granted, in ignorance of the 
bishop’s machinations, that whenever he pleased he 
could not only pay the ransom asked, but accede to all 
other conditions imposed. His fault was, that from 
this overweening confidence in his own power, he did 
not stay to see his wishes executed; nor can we excuse 
him for deliberately leaving poor Angela for several days 
in that frightful position of a prisoner placed in the 
alternative of ransom or death. Trusting to Bianca’s 
activity, which pride would not allow him to stimulate, 
he left the scene of action in the vague hope of terrify- 
ing Paolo into giving up all claim to Angela by the 
weak threat of abandoning her to her fate. We have 
seen how signally he failed; and have now to learn 
how all circumstances seemed at once to combine, on 
his departure, for the punishment of his culpable 
negligence. 

The bishop was immediately closeted with the 
viceroy, and again insisted, that being chief in autho- 
rity in the country, he was bound to have a policy of 
his own; that if he was vigorous when the marchese 
willed it, and lenient when the marchese changed his 
mind—a stern brigand-hunter or a weak temporiser, 
just as the marchese happened to be in a fierce or 
amiable mood—all the world would laugh at and 
despise him. These are the insinuations by which the 
crafty bend small men to their wills. Yet the viceroy, 
when urged to take a decisive step, did not accede at 
once: he thought of the terrible anger of the mar- 
chese, and had no mind to face such a father grown 
desperate. But a day or two afterwards, an incident 
occurred which forced him to assume that terrible 
responsibility. 

We have several times mentioned, that when the 
Black Band-—which was organised on good commercial 
principles, and had correspondents in all the chief 
towns of Sicily—made prisoners near Palermo, it was 
an understood thing that disconsolate parents or friends 
should apply for information to Ahmed-Ibn-Abderrah- 
man of Tripoli, usually called Haj-Ahmed, because he 
professed to have performed the pilgrimage to Mecca. 
This gentleman was not considered at all disreputable 
on account of his connections. He transacted such 
matters, indeed, if we may believe his own account, 
entirely from benevolent motives. Did not Dr B—, 
an English medical man, do the same kind of work at 
Mazzara? This was slightly disingenuous, because 
Dr B—— was only once an intermediary for the 
daughter of a friend. However, it is certain that 
Haj-Ahmed was proud to say, that he had restored 
many families to happiness, and was well looked upon 
by public opinion on that account. An ineffectual 
attempt to extract revelations from him excited gene- 
ral indignation ; and the police were compelled, almost 
in the midst of a riot, to let him alone, which they did, 
grumbling some absurd things to the effect that the 
Tripoline was more inquisitive than seemed honest 
about the details of all picnic-parties—who were to 
compose them, and what direction they were to take. 
These calumnies made Haj-Ahmed shrug his shoulders, 
and smile pleasantly. He had plenty of other occupa- 
tions for his time ; the mysteries of trade were known 
to him. He bought and sold, exported and imported 
—always, it is true (which, by the way, may account 
for the ill-temper of the authorities), exhibiting a 
marked preference for transactions that had a slightly 
immoral, or at anyrate illegal, character. No one else 
would have dared so openly to defy the custom-house 
officers. Popular feeling, directed by some of the best 
affections of human nature, had invested him with 
something of the character of a herald. His house was 
almost as inviolable as an ambassador’s bag, and 
equally convenient for smuggling. Giacomo’s crew 
knew the road to it well; and Pipo had often been 
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seen smoking a pipe on the threshold, with an air of 
conscious rectitude peculiarly edifying to behold. 

On the morning of the third of June, it happened 
that Gianetto, one of the servants of the Bishop of 
Catania, passed by Haj-Ahmed’s house, and saw issue 
therefrom a man who forthwith attracted his atten- 
tion. There was nothing, it is true, very remark- 
able in his appearance; he might have been a 
respectable peasant in his Sunday clothes, or a tunny- 
salter from Trapani. But Gianetto remembered that 
he had seen him before under peculiar circumstances. 
That physiognomy roused the combative instinct 
within him; a moment’s thought, and he was quite 
certain of the fact. Yes; that honestly dressed indi- 
vidual was no other than the man who had held a 
knife to his own meek throat on the lower slopes of Etna 
—Catania shining in the distance against the rising 
sun—whilst Jeppo, with all kinds of civilities, was 
prevailing on his young mistress, the bishop’s niece, 
who gave two or three small screams, to mount a mule, 
and be off to recesses of the mountains which she 
had never intended to visit. Had Gianetto met this 
respectable caitiff outside the walls of the city, under 
rural circumstances, his memory would probably have 
been less active, or, at anyrate, less impertinent. 
In the centre of a crowded street, he thought the 
opportunity good to exhibit a little courage. 

‘Ah porco,’ he cried in an insufferably insulting 
manner, ‘it is my turn now.’ 

His hand was on the man’s collar, which ke rumpled 
tremendously. A crowd collected in an instant; 
there was some shouting and hustling; but by the 
time two or three soldiers came up from a neighbour- 
ing guard-house, nothing remained to explain the riot, 
but poor Gianetto stretched bleeding on the pavement, 
and four or five individuals, who tried to look as if 
they had just come up, and were about to move on 
immediately. 

It may easily be imagined, that fifty different versions 
of the story spread like lightning through the good city 
of Palermo; that which obtained the greatest amount 
of belief was naturally the most incorrect. People 
stated, that in order to offer deliberate insult to the 
Bishop of Catania and to the viceregal government, the 
Black Band had deputed one of its members to assas- 
sinate Gianetto in the public streets. Several persons 
had seen the whole affair, and could swear, if necessary, 
that the victim had been struck from behind, just as 
he was moving in a devout attitude towards the portal 
of a church. The bishop himself, who might have 
known the truth—for the wounded man was carried to 
his residence at once—gave in to this delusion, and 
hurried to the presence of the viceroy, his face streaming 
with tears, and his mouth teeming with eloquence, to 
ask for redress and protection: his own sacred life, he 
maintained, was next to be attacked. 

We now know, therefore, to what point matters had 
advanced in the higher regions of Palermitan society 
during the few days previous to the escape of Paolo 
from Maretimo. Let us at present return to Bianca, 
whom we left after her interview with the marchese, 
tolerably well satisfied with the prospects of the future 
—so much so, indeed, that allowing fatigue to obtain the 
upper-hand, she rested the greater part of that day, and 
did not communicate with the Palazzo Castelnuove 
until the evening. Then she learned, in a note from 
Andrea, of the departure of Julio and Walter, and was 
convinced that their part would be well played. Her 
own wishes would have led her at once to return to the 
forest, and devote herself to cheering Angela during 
the interval that must still elapse before her liberty 
could be obtained. To go alone, however, was impos- 
sible; and, besides, instinct seemed to tell her that her 
presence was still necessary at Palermo. 

Jeppo had not forgotten her; but sent every da: 
Chino, one of his men whom he could most trust, wi 


a short note, sometimes accompanied by one from 
Angela herself, to the care of Haj-Ahmed for Bianca. 
It was this messenger who had been seen and recognised 
by the imprudent Gianetto. We know how he resented 
the want of politeness with which he was treated; and 
it is scarcely necessary to add, that on escaping from 
the city, he determined not just then to honour it with 
repeated visits. Bianca remained, therefore, until the 
evening of the fifth of June without any news whatever. 
The Marquis of Castelnuove had returned to his town 
residence ; and it was under his protection, and in com- 
pany of Antonia, who by this time knew that Luigi 
Spada was safe, that she waited for events—an attitude 
peculiarly unpleasant to one of her active mind and 
warm affections. 

About the time when Walter was risking his life to 
save that of the Marchese Belmonte, Bianca was sitting 
with Antonia in the embrasure of a window, in a retired 
room of the Palazzo Castelnuove. They had talked long 
—nearly the whole day—of the sad posture of affairs ; 
of the distress of Angela; of the strange disappearance 
of the marchese, for they knew not, though they might 
guess, whither he had gone; of Julio; of Walter; of 
Spada; of the wound of Gianetto, the known anger 
of the bishop; and the sudden cessation of news from 
the mountains. Their conversation, in its wandering 
course, had even allowed the good-natured Antonia to 
suggest that she had a young brother, full of enthu- 
siasm for beauty and for art, who dared not speak 
all he thought; but Bianca had commented on this 
insinuation by a serious smile, and had gone on to talk 
in a marked manner of the frank and noble character 
of Walter. After this they had relapsed into silence; 
and sat with heads bent in the bright yellow light of 
the setting sun, as it shone over a great slope of house- 
roofs, mingled with trees, and filled the room with its 
glow. 

A servant came in to say that there was a Turk 
without, who insisted upon having speech with the 
Lady Bianca alone. She knew it could be no other 
than Haj-Ahmed. Antonia went away—vexed, of 
course, at being one too many—and the Tripoline was 
introduced. He was a small, thin man, in a black 
cloak, with a large turban on his head, that made him 
look at a distance like an umbrella or a mushroom. 
His bows and courtesies, however, were truly Eastern 
in their grace ; and what with his soft voice, and the 
gazelle-like gentleness of his eyes—for this comparison 
often applies as well to Arabs male as to Arabs female 
—Bianca was at once disposed to listen to his words 
with attention. He said, that in a way not necessary 
to mention, he had learned a piece of very important 
news. The viceroy, urged by the revengeful Bishop of 
Catania, had at length really resolved to undertake a 
vigorous campaign against the Black Band whilst 
Angela still remained in their power. Already, if his 
information could be relied on, several regiments of 
soldiers, secretly drawn towards the scene of action, 
had occupied, or were about to occupy, all the passes 
by which the Band could escape from the district of 
Palermo. The sea, also, was well watched; and the 
approaches to the city swarmed with police. Haj- 
Ahmed did not conceal that one of his motives for 
being interested in this matter was, that he himself 
was marked for destruction as soon as his brigand 
friends were dispersed. 

‘Jeppo knows of his danger,’ proceeded he, looking 
down towards the ground, ‘and is preparing to ward it 
off. I believe that most certainly he can escape with 
his men, if he pleases; but there may be a crime 
committed.’ 

‘I know what you mean,’ said Bianca in a low 
voice, for her white lips could scarcely move; ‘but 
nothing has yet been done. The viceroy will not dare 
thus to murder the marchese’s daughter. He must 
forget what has happened to her.’ 
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‘No; it is because of her presence there that he 


Impossible!’ 

‘He has no will of his own,’ said the Haj in his soft 
dreamy voice; ‘but it seems that the men of your 
church have wills and passions too. The Bishop of 
Catania remembers and would avenge his niece’s 
danger.’ 

‘I cannot believe it!’ exclaimed Bianca, rising and 
feeling all her energy return; ‘there must be some 
horrid mistake. I will see the viceroy this evening at 
once: he shall listen to me. I will force my way into 
his presence ; I will implore him on my knees, if it be 

necessary. No, no; it is absurd to’ suppose that the 
daughter of the Marchese Belmonte—a favourite of 
the king—can be sacrificed to a churchman’s spite.’ 

‘I know not what your interference may achieve,’ 
replied Haj-Ahmed, ‘but it may be well to attempt 
good, even if you can gain only a few hours. However, 
I came,’ he added, lowering his voice, and looking 
cautiously around, ‘with different and more practical 
views. Jeppo sees a way to escape from these 
difficulties, and I think his eyes are good.’ 

‘Well; what is it? What can I do?’ cried Bianca, 
seeing that he hesitated. 

‘Much,’ replied Haj-Ahmed; ‘but there is danger, 
not to you personally, but to your friends, and chiefly 
to the most humble.’ 

Here he bowed gracefully, to intimate that he spoke 
of himself; and then, seeing that his meaning was not 
fully understood, went on to say: 

‘The people of our race believe in the language of 
the countenance; and when I look upon you, signora, 
I feel that you will not deceive me. This is our 
position. ‘The Black Band must be dispersed sooner 
or later; civilisation’—he said this with a queer 
contemptuous smile—‘ requires it. But must I—must 
Jeppo and I—share its fate? Can the chief without 
followers, and the humble agent who has done some 
service in his time, be sure that you, whose word is so 
powerful with the Marchese Belmonte, will make their 
interests your own?’ 

Bianca, who had but one simple object in view—the 
happy return of Angela to freedom—could not under- 
stand the hesitations and doubts of this crafty Arab; 
and with a free and merry laugh, promised that as 
long as her influence lasted, she would take care that 
the worthy Haj-Ahmed, at anyrate, should come to no 
harm. 

‘You know,’ she added, ‘that Jeppo has other claims 
upon me. But this is idle talk; we are wasting 
time. You have my word. ‘Tell me, what is this 
wonderful plan ?’ 

Then Haj-Ahmed, looking gentler than ever, said 
that, partly with the consent of Jeppo, he had framed 
a scheme by which the Black Band, already devoted 
to sacrifice in the interest of civilisation, could be 
destroyed or dispersed, as he expressed it, by other 
hands than those deputed by government. 

‘Which means,’ murmured Bianca, sickening rather 
at the thought that Jeppo was ready to betray his old 
comrades, even though she knew they had rebelled 
against him, and meditated crime— which means, that 
before the circle of steel by which this district is sur- 
rounded closes in upon that terrible Band, death is to 
start up from beneath their feet, and that we are to 
lay this plan of ambush ?’ 

‘That,’ exclaimed Haj-Ahmed, becoming more senti- 
mental than ever, ‘is the sad necessity to which we 

are reduced ; and it is clear,’ quoth he, putting his 
ae forefingers together, ‘that if I successfully direct 
all this business, rescue the marchese’s daughter on 
the one hand, and disperse ’—he particularly liked that 
word—‘the banditti on the other, I shall be entitled 
even to a reward; yet all I ask is immunity for past 
offences, of which my enemies accuse me.’ 


Bianca waited to hear the further details of this 
notable scheme, and was terrified at the familiarity 
which Haj-Ahmed exhibited with all the movements 
and secret thoughts of the noblest persons in Sicily. 
There was a wide-spread association, he said, of which 
the Castelnuoves were some of the most remarkablo 
members, for the overthrow of the Neapolitan authority 
in that island. It included not only a number of the 
sons of the Sicilian nobility, but many wild spirits, 
who, without any connection with the Black Band, 
spent at least part of their time in the mountains, 
doing deeds of which law disapproved—as interfering 
with the collection of the revenue, rescuing prisoners 
made by the police, even attacking the houses of 
wealthy men known to be unpatriotic. He mentioned 
an instance in which Andrea Castelnuove had com- 
promised himself in one of these affairs. But the 
principal leader was Luigi Spada. 

‘I know,’ said he, ‘that that bold young man, who 
believes that his country will some day be indepen- 
dent, has already called together a troop of these 
choice spirits. They will serve our purpose; but you 
alone can direct them how and when to act. Young 
Andrea is in this palace; you must be influential 
with him ;’ as he said this, with a sweep of his eyes 
he indicated that Bianca’s beauty must be influential 
with all men. ‘ Call him,’ he added; ‘a word from you, 
and as soon as Luigi Spada returns from Maretimo, we 
can do what we wish.’ As he said this, he noted with 
a smile the start of surprise it excited. ‘In the mean- 
time, noble lady, use your power also with the viceroy, 
and compel him to adjourn his murderous attempt.’ 

Bianca, though her face became scarlet at the idea 
that she should be compelled to exact a dangerous 
service from young Andrea, who had but too clearly 
shewn his sentiments towards her, seemed, however, to 
be fascinated by the mild ruthlessness of Haj-Ahmed, 
and felt that duty to the cause in which she was 
engaged compelled her to this sacrifice. She called a 
servant, and bade him fetch his young master. Andrea 
came, his face beaming with delight. When he heard 
the proposal of the Tripoline, he accepted it without 
scruple ; to deliver Angela, and to destroy the Black 
Band, seemed to him two services equally admirable, 
especially as he was in a manner commanded by 
Bianca. Ile said that his friends were to begin to 
assemble near Sferacavallo on the very next evening, 
and wait patiently for the arrival of Luigi Spada and 
Julio and Paolo. Walter he would not mention, for 
instinct told him that he had a rival there. Haj-Ahmed 
wished that they could act at once; but according to 
Andrea, there would not be a sufficient/number of good 
men collected for two or three days, and he admitted 
that without Luigi as a leader, little could be expected. 
It was evident, therefore, that if some postponement 
of the attack could not be obtained, a premature 
catastrophe might be forced on. 

‘Signor Andrea and I will now be able to arrange 
matters together,’ said Haj-Ahmed. ‘We trust to 
you to gain time from the viceroy; women keep 
the secret of persuasion to themselves. Certainly you 
will succeed.’ 

So saying, the Haj glided away from the room, 
beckoning Andrea to follow. The young man lingered 
to cast one passionate look at Bianca, and she felt 
obliged to encourage him with her eyes. When left 
alone, faintness came over her ; for a strange suspicion 
flashed through her mind. Had she not, by a kind of 
tacit betrayal, delivered up the dangerous secrets of 
many friends to this man? What were the grounds 
of her confidence in him? What credentials had he 
shewn? Public rumour made him friendly to Jeppo, 
that was all; but might it not be possible that, seeing 
danger threaten him, he had resolved to purchase 
pardon from the government by some terrible act of 
treachery different from that which he had so calmly 
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proposed ? A man who knew so many things, could not 
but be aware that the marchese’s influence was on the 
wane. Why, — should he lay so much stress 
on his patronage? ‘These reflections did not precisely 
take shape in Bianca’s mind, otherwise she might have 
been disabled from action. But it was with many 
misgivings, that wrapping her mantilla close around 
her, and requesting Antonio, the faithful serving-man 
of the Castelnuoves, to attend her, she went out into 
the dark streets, and hastened towards the viceregal 


palace. 

The windows were all flashing with lights, and 
Bianca knew that a great reception was about to take 
place. Would it be possible to obtain speech of the 
viceroy? Come what might, she determined to try. 
The sentinel in the portico at first refused her passage ; 
but when she used the name of Belmonte, he respect- 
fally -—_ way. Antonio called a servant whom he 
knew, and whispered to him that the Lady Bianca 
wished to speak to his excellency on most important 
business. The man hesitated, but carried the message, 
whilst Bianca, accustomed at Messina to find all doors 
open for her, remained in the hall, her breast swelling 
with anger and impatience. After some time, the man 
returned, and conducted her to a private cabinet, 
where she remained fully half an hour alone. Then the 
viceroy made his appearance, with some cold apologies 
for his delay. He was a stout, heavy-looking man, 
with eyes perpetually half-closed, as if he was about 
to go to sleep. Bianca felt certain that some adverse 
imfluence had been already at work, and that the 
interview had been granted unwillingly ; she instantly 
explained what was the reason of her presence—painted 
the distressing position of Angela, and the anguish 
of her friends—and insisted, rather than implored, that 
at anyrate until the return of the marchese nothing 
should be done. 

‘My child,’ said the viceroy, motioning her to be 
seated, ‘ you seem to have a very false idea of what is 
going on. It is by the advice of the marchese himself 
that I act. Has he not always urged me—almost in 
too arbitrary a tone—never to consent to truce or 
compromise with these brigands?’ 

‘Let us be frank, excellency,’ exclaimed Bianca. 
‘I know that the marchese, perhaps in too severe a 
mood, did once give this advice. But we are not 
Romans now, and policy must bow to the natural 
affections.’ 

‘Sometimes. But even — he knew that his 
daughter was prisoner, he asked for the assistance 
of the soldiery.’ 

‘In a moment of error; but afterwards ’—— 

* He altered his mind. I knowit. But the deposi- 
taries of authority cannot recognise such fickleness. 
"Tis a hard case—a very melancholy case—but we are 
in difficult times. False doctrines, anarchical ideas, 
have been spread in Sicily ; and you, Lady Bianca,’ he 
added, smiling in detestably bad taste, ‘are accused 
of supporting them. At anyrate, if we so plainly 
confess that we have two scales—one for the people, 
and one for Neapolitans—shall we not furnish a new 
weapon to the disaffected ?’ 

* All this is true,’ cried Bianca; ‘but it is wicked. 
Pardon me, I did not mean to say so; but think, 
excellency, if you adopt this rigid policy only once, 
will you not be accused of pursuing private ends under 
the mask of public virtue? Verres would have shrunk 
from playing Cato for a single day.’ 

These were hard words; but they had more effect 
than entreaties. The viceroy knew that many accusa- 
tions had gone to Naples against his administration— 
that he was said to have increased his own fortune at 
the expense of the Treasury; and for the first time 
began to suspect that the Bishop of Catania had urged 
him into dangerous paths. He was not a man to love 
authority for its own sake. If he clung to his place, 


it was on account of its splendour and its profit; and 
why should he provoke so astute a politician as the 
marchese to compete for it? 

‘You know that you are forgiven before you speak,’ 

replied the viceroy to Bianca in a paternal tone. 
‘You are harsh, because you are anxious; and they 
have persuaded you that I am a cruel cold man, not 
caring whom he sacrifices in the cause of duty. This 
is the penalty always paid by power. But you are 
mistaken ; let your mind be at ease. I will reconsider 
this matter; and depend upon it, I will be as lenient 
as I can.’ 

These fine phrases but half satisfied Bianca. She 
insisted for a more definite promise; that the soldiers 
should remain inactive for a day or two at least; and 
easily obtained it. Despite his affectation of policy, 
the viceroy was no match in a duel of words for this 
complete woman, who actually succeeded, whilst she 
was present, in inspiring him with her own sentiments, 
so that it was with an expression of perfect sympathy 
that he exclaimed as she went away: 

‘Dear lady, believe me, I will not rest till I have 
found some means of restoring the marchese’s daughter 
to freedom.’ 

If Bianca was deceived, it was because she did not 
know that the same kind of influence she had exerted 
on one side could be exerted on the other. In another 
hour, the bishop had succeeded in effacing the impres- 
sion produced ; he appealed to low and mean passions, 
which seem to have been stronger in the heart of the 
viceroy than their contraries. Is it not always more 
easy to persuade to evil than to lure to good ? 

The élite of the society of Palermo began to arrive 
at the palace; and its long suites of saloons were soon 
filled with smiling, murmuring, and thoughtless beauty 
and elegance. All present knew of the unhappy position 
of Angela; and many pitied, whilst some sneered. But 
a much more interesting piece of news now caused this 
romantic topic to be forgotten: the young Dowager 
Duchess of Castelcicala was about to be married to the 
Austrian Major-General Count Wolfram de Portendeck, 
who had such vast estates in Lombardy; and every one 
had something to say of the prodigious ball and brilliant 
festivities to be given on the occasion. The viceroy, 
therefore, after having been a little annoyed by 
inquiries about Angela and the Black Band, was soon 
allowed to forget these disagreeable subjects; and the 
Bishop of Catania went about insinuating, more with 
his eyes, his chin, and his shoulders, than with words, 
that there was something more mysterious and dis- 
graceful in this story than had yet come out. What 
he wanted to know was, what the young lady was 
doing in the Sicilian mountains, when she ought to 
have been in her respectable aunt’s house at Naples? 
We have already intimated, that for a long time the 
place of Paolo’s imprisonment had remained a secret 
even from his friends; and, indeed, many of the ladies 
and gentlemen of Palermo had never heard of him 
at all. 

Whilst, therefore, with a -fortune which he had 
no right to expect, Walter was steadily carrying out 
his plan of rescue, developing new energies and re- 
sources as new obstacles presented themselves, dark 
clouds were gathering over the scene where those whom 
Paolo loved, and by whom he was beloved, were waiting 
for his deliverance. ‘These clouds were charged with 
lightning, and some one must necessarily be smitten by 
the thunderbolt. In the midst of such a storm, with so 
many, violent passions let loose—ambition, vengeance, 
avarice, love of life, yearning for happiness, stirring 
here the man of authority, there the priest, the bandit, 
the crafty agent, the noble prisoner, and her devoted 
friends, all acting dispersedly, blind to the dangers 
and the intrigues going on at their elbow—who would 
dare to predict, in this confused struggle, that the 
innocent or the guilty should suffer, if we did not 
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believe that high above this puny theatre there is a 
guiding Power, a principle of right, by which at length 
justice is dealt out? 


TALK WITH A TURK. 

My friend Hyder Ali had again come to England. 
Many years have passed since I first became acquainted 
with him, and I met him in different countries, and 
under the most different circumstances. Yesterday, 
in the dusk, he entered my room in the dignified way 
of the Oriental, and greeted me with the usual Turkish 
salutation: ‘May your evening be happy, sir!’—since 
the more familiar ‘Peace be with you!’ is exclusively 
reserved for the mutual intercourse of Mussulmans. I 
was delighted to see him again in the West, and wished 
to make him as comfortable as possible. I rang the 
bell for a cup of coffee, and offered him a seat and a 
Havana cigar. He declined the cigar, saying he did 
not understand how the Franks, even in London and 
Paris, could use the tobacco in so rude and material 
a way. ‘We like the flavour, not the taste of the 
plant,’ he remarked ; ‘we like to filter and distil even 
the smoke by the water of the nargeely; it is a 
higher, a purer, and more spiritual mode of smoking ; 
we never pollute our lips with a cigar.’ As I had no 
nargeely, I took my long chibuck, filled it with 
Sheeraz tobacco, and lighted it with the fragrant char- 
coal in the Eastern way, putting the brass pipe-tray 
on the floor, and the pipe upon it, and then handed him 
the dark cherry tube. He touched the amber mouth- 
piece with his lips from time to time, took a whiff, and 
remained silent. 


After a while, I opened the conversation with the 
question: ‘How it came to pass that the Turkish troops, 
who had defeated the Moskoffs at Oltenitza and at 
Citate, and defied their attacks on Silistria, had now 
become the scavengers of the Allies in Balaklava— 
rather an obstruction than an aid to the Anglo-French 
army?’ . 

* You have probably not heard of Amru, the son of 
Madikarb,’ was the reply, ‘the Arab, in the time of the 
first khalifs. The renown of his invincible sword was 
such, that Omar, the khalif, wrote to him to send the 
celebrated weapon to his palace. Amru sent it with 
due reverence ; but in a few days he received a message 
from Omar, that the sword was not equal to its renown ; 
and that, in fact, it was not better than any other sword. 
When Amru replied: “That is the fact; I have sent 
only my sword to the khalif, not the arm which wields 
it.” Omar now sent for Amru, and his sword remained 
the terror of the infidels. But the Allies do not seem 
to have learned anything from the khalif. They de- 
manded only the sword, not the arm which wields it— 
an arm, I hear, they even try to fetter—and are now 
angry that they find the blade worthless.’ 


the Orientals, alluded to the removal of the only chiefs 
who could handle the Turkish army—the renegade 
officers who formed the staff of Omer Pacha, and were 
dismissed at the demand of the Austrian internuncio 
in Constantinople. I now wished to give another turn 
to the conversation. 

* Well,’ said I, ‘ Amru was but a mortal ; what became 
of his sword when he died ?’ 

‘God ordained it thus,’ was the answer, ‘that Amru’s 
sword should always find an arm able to wield it, 
whenever it is to be drawn against arrogance. We 
find it mentioned once more in Arab history. When 
the Byzantine Emperor Nikephorus refused to pay 
the tribute to Khalif Harun al Rashid, which had 


This speech, so characteristic of the conversation of | 


himself able to resist, Harun took Amru’s blade, which 
had been an heir-loom of his family since the days of 
Omar, and with one stroke cut the Greek swords in 
pieces like so many turnips. “If you have no better 
blades in your country,” said he to the ambassador, 
“carry back these fragments, and pay the tribute as 
before.” But they refused to send the gold; and 
Harun had himself to go to fetch it, and he took in 
lieu the town of Erekli, on the Black Sea, which you 
call Heraclea.’ 

‘Harun,’ said I, ‘acquired a gold-mine with Hera- 
clea, of which he was not aware, and your apathetic 
government, up to the present moment, never think 
of turning it to account. Is it not there that the rich 
coal-bed of anthracite has been discovered? Are we 
not right in calling you barbarians, for your want of 
industrial enterprise ?’ 

Hyder Ali remained as composed as ever, replying 
with perfect calmness: ‘We take from Erekli just 
as much coal as we require, and we require it only 
for our steam-boats. We do not like coal-fire in 
our houses; and we have been taught by you, that 
manufacturing industry would not do for us. Why, 
then, produce more than we require? But we hear 
that the English are in want of coal; that the army 
at Balaklava requires fuel; and that the steam-navy 
of our Allies is supplied with coal from the depdts 
of Malta and Corfu, whilst Erekli lies opposite Sebas- 
topol. Well, we have no objection that you Franks 
should work our coal-mines. It seems, indeed, as 
if the Franks were denouncing as our fault what they 
themselves omit to do: they blame us for their own 

mings.’ 

I was not in the mood to explain the advantages of 
a regular working of the mines, or to enter into a 
discussion upon national economy with my Eastern 
friend. I felt I had hurt his feelings, and therefore 
spoke rather of the great past than of the uncertai:. 
present, or the gloomy future of his country; and I 
asked him whether he could not tell me yet some 
story of Khalif Harun al Rashid. 

‘Why not?’ said he. ‘The khalif had experienced 
many reverses, but his faith remained unshaken. His 
father, Al Maadi, left the care of the empire to both 
his sons. Al Hadi and Al Rashid were both to sit on 
the same throne, and to administer justice and extend 
Islam in union; but the elder brother refused to be 
just towards the younger, disowned him, and deprived 
him of all he had. Harun al Rashid stood on the 
bridge over the Tigris, and saw how the waves passed 
along to the sea, one by one, without return. Thus, 
thought he, his hopes had gone to the grave, one by 
one; since his father died, step by step he had been 
expelled from power and wealth, until of all his inheri- 
tance nothing remained to him but his father’s royal 
ring; and he turned the ruby silently towards the sun, 
and looked upon the shine of the jewel as on the last 
pledge of fortune. But in the same moment messengers 
came from his brother, and required from him the ring 
of Al Maadi, a treasure too kingly to be used by a 
subject; and Harun took the ruby off from his left 
hand, once more enjoyed its fire shining in the 
rays of the sun, and threw it into the river. “Tell 
your master,” said he, “that all his power cannot get 
back the ring: it is buried in the Tigris, where no 
diver can find it. If I have to give up the last token 
of my princely rank, at least it is not to him I do so 
who has deprived me of my right.” Al Hadi promised 
a royal price to the diver who might recover the ring; 
but the river had swallowed it—it was gone. 

‘Only five months had passed, and Harun stood 
again on the bridge over the Tigris: his brother was 
dead, and he had inherited the undivided empire. 
When surrounded by the acclamations of the people, 
he rode in triumph to his palace, he remembered the 


the gold, sent a dozen swords, in sign that he felt 


| been promised by the Empress Irene, and instead of 


change of his fortunes; and stopping at the place 
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where he had thrown the ruby into the water, he took 
the leaden ring from his finger, which in the time of 
his misfortune he had used as a signet, and hurled the 
last token of his misery into the Tigris. 

‘“ Up now, divers,” he said, “ten purses for him who 
brings me back the ring;” and a crowd of swimmers 
dived into the floods, and the first who reappeared held 
a ring in his hand. It was the ruby; but no effort 
brought back the base lead from the bottom of the 
river.’ 

‘Thank you, Hyder Ali,’ said I, ‘for this excellent 
version of the Greek tradition of the ring of Polycrates ; 
indeed, it has been improved by its transplantation to 
the East. But tell me now, friend, why is it that you 
rather pore upon the legends of old, than upon the 
relations of current events? Why do you not read the 
papers, and employ your judgment in scrutinising the 
affairs of the present ?’ 

‘Sir,’ said he, ‘I cannot read your papers; they 
disgust me. I understand the words, but I cannot 
understand the value you Franks set upon them. I 
have become acquainted with several of those men 
whose calling is to fabricate public opinion, just as the 
weaver weaves the cloth. I met them in your societies, 
and I saw that nobody cared for their opinions, because 
they were the opinions of persons known to be small 
men. But as soon as those very persons became 
anonymous, and their opinions were printed in the 
great paper, they were accepted as the expression of 
the nation, and they acquired influence upon your 
legislators and ministers, who took no notice of the 
writer. I know that in Ava people kneel down before 
the priest when he wears his yellow garb; but when 
he washes it, and hangs it upon a pole to dry, they 
pass him with indifference, and prostrate themselves 
before the suspended garment. The English call 
those people barbarians, but are they better than the 
Burmese ?’ 

‘You may be right in some respects,’ replied I, 
smiling, ‘still you are unjust to the papers; and, 
indeed, with all your Eastern wisdom, you will never 
comprehend the working of Western institutions, of 
which the press is one of the most important and one 
of the most efficient. Do you, indeed, believe that there 
are no great men in the West, and that the press is not 
the means of making their greatness apparent ?’ 

‘If there are great men,’ said he, ‘so much the 


worse for them; for you do not like or comprehend 
them. A Frank had before him a dangerous piece of | 
road, full of rocks, and interrupted by ditches; and | 
his Arab guide procured a camel and a donkey for 
the ride. The Frank saw the camel with its head | 
erect looking into the distance, and never regarding its | 
feet, and he thought it unsafe. But the donkey, | 
holding his head close to the earth, and looking on the | 
road under his feet, seemed to him a safe and practical 
animal; and he chose the donkey, whilst the Arab | 
mounted the camel. But the poor jackass stumbled 
on every stone in the road, and fell into the first ditch 
with its rider; whilst the camel proudly went on, 
avoiding the stones, and stepping over the ditches. | 

‘“Why is it,” said the foundered traveller, “that 
the donkey stumbles and falls, though it sees every 
hinderance on the road, whilst the camel, without 
looking down, avoids or surmounts them ?” 

‘“The donkey,” replied the Arab, “holds his head 
so near to the earth, that he sees the obstacles only 
when he can no longer escape them; the camel sees 
them in the distance, and his feet obey his head.” ’ 

Hyder Ali had finished his pipe. He rose and 
said: ‘May your night be happy, sir!’ and then left 
me to meditate over his parable, and to jot down 
these details of an ordinary conversation, which, 
although unimportant in themselves, may serve to 
throw some light upon the genius and character of 


his countrymen. 


IMMORTELLES! 
BY ELIZA CRAVEN GREEN. 


I Lar ye down on the green hill’s breast, 

In that hallowed Garden of Peace to rest, 

Where a glory shines from the crimson west 
O’er your slumbers, children mine !— 

My gallant Boy, with his golden hair, 

His frolic laugh and his dauntless air ; 

And my bashful Girl, with her ringlets fair, 
And eyes of azure shine! 


Back to the world and its cares I came, 
And the current of Life flowed on the same, 
Though Love for me was a buried name, 
A joy no more to be! 
Others have left me, through change and time, 
In woman’s beauty and manhood’s prime, 
But the Flowers I gave to the Angel-clime 
Still bloom unchanged to me! 


When my heart grows weary of strife and wrong, 
And I sit apart from the heedless throng, 
comes to mine ear a spirit-song, 

And my spring-time children say : 
* Come, come to us on the green hill’s crest, 
Where a glory shines from the crimson west, 
And fold us soft to thy loving breast 

For ever and for aye !” 


DESTRUCTIVENESS OF LIGHTNING AT SEA. 

Taking into the account every contingency, and the 
number of ships at sea, the public expenditure, on account 
of damage done ta its navy by lightning would, upon a 
moderate estimate, be from L.7000 to L.10,000 a year 
upon twenty-three years of the war, between the years 
1792 and 1815, and from L.1000 to L.3000 a year upon 
twenty-three years of the subsequent peace. Besides this 
great destruction of material, we find in these cases a 
serious loss of life or injury to our seamen. Nearly 100 
seamen were killed, 250 and upwards dangerously hurt, 
and full 200 struck down on the decks; in some cases, 20 
to 40 at one time. The Repulse, 74, No. 162, lost seven 
men killed on the spot, and ten more were so disabled as 
to be of little use to the service after. The Sultan, 74, 
No. 203, had seven men killed at once; and in the Thun- 
derer, 74, No. 219, all the watch in the maintop were 
paralysed, and had to be lowered down by ropes.— 


| Journal of Society of Arts. 


LONDON FIRES IN 1854. 

Mr Braidwood has lately issued a few details relating to 
London fires in 1854, while the Fire-escape Society has 
done the like in respect to the efforts for saving lives at 
those fires. From these details, it appears that there were 
339 serious fires, 614 slight fires, 91 chimneys, and 79 
false alarms—making a total of 1123 occasions on which 
the engines were called out, about thrice a day on an 
average. It affords a gratifying evidence of the value of 
the fire-escapes deposited at the various London stations 


| —now increased in number to 42—that these escapes were 


applied at 351 of the fires, and were instrumental in saving 
38 lives. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We regret to be under the necessity of intimating, that for the 
future we must decline answering inquiries on subjects mentioned 
incidentally in The Month and other articles. In most cases, to 
obtain and forward the required information costs us a compli- 
cated correspondence, interfering sadly with duties which have 
the general interests of our readers in view. We believe that 
those requiring the information would, in almost every instance, 
find it for themselves as easily as through us, if they would take 
the trouble—which we trust they will henceforth do. 
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